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THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN ANALYTIC AND 
SYNTHETIC TRUTHS 


HEN a long-accepted philosophic doctrine is questioned or 

discarded, the grounds usually adduced are that theoretic 
inadequacies have been discovered in it. Before conceding such 
grounds, however, it is important to inquire whether new criteria of 
adequacy have been substituted for old ones, and whether those 
criteria should themselves be accepted. The critical attacks re- 
cently launched by Professors Quine, White, and others against 
the traditional distinction between analytic and synthetic truths,* 
and the various rejoinders by upholders of that distinction,’ pro- 
vide a significant case for applying this cautionary consideration. 
Put briefly, the contention of the former writers is that no satis- 
factory definition or criterion of analyticity has yet been advanced, 
and that the distinction can be justified, if at all, only as one of 
degree, not of kind. Let us call the proponents of this view the 
gradualists,? and their opponents the genericists. The purpose of 
this paper is to examine the issues of principle underlying this con- 
troversy, and, on the basis of this examination, to set forth a solu- 


1W. V, Quine, ‘‘Two Dogmas of Empiricism,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 
LX (1951), pp. 20-41; M. G. White, ‘‘The Analytic and the Synthetic—an Un- 
tenable Dualism,’’ in John Dewey, Philosopher of Science and Freedom, ed. by 
8. Hook (New York, 1950), pp. 316-30. For similar contentions, cf. R. Rudner, 
‘Formal and Non-Formal,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. XVI (1949), pp. 41- 
48; F, Waismann, ‘‘ Analytic-‘Synthetic,’’ Analysis, Vols. X-XI (1949-50, 
1950-51), esp. parts III and IV (Vol. XI, pp. 53-61, 115-121); J. Wild and 
J. Li. Coblitz, ‘‘Concerning the Distinction between the Analytic and the Syn- 
thetic,’? Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. VIII (1947-48), 
pp. 651-667. 

2M. Perkins and I. Singer, ‘‘ Analyticity,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
XLVIII (1951), pp. 485-497; B. Mates, ‘‘ Analytic Sentences,’’ Philosophical 
Review, Vol. LX (1951), pp. 525-534; R. M. Martin, ‘‘On ‘Analytic’,’’ 
Philosophical Studies, Vol. III (1952), pp. 42-47; B. Lake, ‘‘Necessary and 
Contingent Statements,’’ Analysis, Vol. XII (1951-52), pp. 115-122. This 
last paper is a reply to Waismann; the first three are replies to Quine and 
White. Cf. also the replies to Wild and Coblitz by L. W. Beck and R. Hartman 
in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. IX (1948-49). 

8The term ‘‘gradualist’’ is also used by B. Peach, ‘‘A Nondescriptive 
Theory of the Analytic,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LXI (1952), pp. 349-367, 
but in connection with a quite different view of the distinction from that here 
advanced. For comment on Peach’s theory, see below, footnote 89. 
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tion of the specific problem which will take account of the justified 


contentions on each side of the argument. Such an examination 
is called for not only because of the importance of the analytic. 
synthetic distinction itself, but also because of the connection of 


that distinction with some of the most fundamental issues of 
philosophy. 


I 


Let us begin by asking what is at stake in this debate, underly. 
ing the immediate problem itself. Viewed historically, the generi- 
cist position in modern times stems primarily from those atomistic 
empiricists, like Locke, Hume, and Mill, who in various but closely 
related ways have wished to draw a sharp distinction between two 
realms, the one ‘‘logical,’’ ‘‘verbal,’’ or ‘‘ideational,’’ the other 
‘*physical,’’ ‘‘real,’’ or ‘‘factual.’’ The general motivation of the 
distinction has been the conviction that what can be learned by 
reliance on the former realm has no essential connection with what 
ean be learned by reliance on the latter. In particular (although 
this requires obvious qualification in the case of Mill), the dis. 
tinction has been regarded as the sole way in which empiricists can 
account for the necessity of logic and mathematics amid the con- 
tingency of all propositions based on experience. Consequently 
for such empiricists the analytic-synthetic distinction has been 
completely coéxtensive with such other distinctions as verbal-real, 
necessary-contingent, essential-accidental, a@ priori-a posteriori. 
The gradualist position, on the other hand, stems from those 
philosophers who in various but closely related ways have wished 
to deny the sharp distinction on which the genericist position rests. 
In contrast to the atomistic empiricists, two chief groups of gradu- 
alists may be distinguished, the pragmatists and the idealists, the 
former viewing the coalescence between the ‘‘logical’’ and ‘‘ factual” 
realms as one primarily of ongoing process or method, while the 
latter view that coalescence as ontologically significant and as com- 


4For a brief history of the interpretation of the analytic-synthetic dis- 
tinction from Locke to Mill, ef. F. Ueberweg, System of Logic, §83 (Eng. 
trans. by T. M. Lindsay, London, 1871, pp. 291-294). It is because Leibniz 
and Kant disagree, in somewhat different ways, on the coéxtensiveness of all 
the distinctions listed above that they differ in their positions from those whom 
I have called ‘‘atomistic empiricists,’’ although in some respects their doe- 
trines parallel the latter. For Leibniz all true propositions are ‘‘analytic”’ 
inasmuch as the predicate is ‘‘contained in’’ the concept of the subject. How- 
ever, some true propositions are contingent, some contingent propositions state 
essential connections, and logic is a ‘‘real’’ science inasmuch as its laws are 
true in all possible worlds and hold for God’s reason. For Kant, of course, not 
all synthetic truths are a posteriori, contingent, or accidental. 
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pleted. Thus, for the pragmatists logical forms reflect the struc- 
ture of scientific inquiry and proof, while for the idealists they 
reflect also the structure of reality itself; but both groups-deny the 
sharpness of the genericists’ distinction between logic and mathe- 
matics on the one hand and natural science on the other. 

It should come as no surprise, therefore, that many of the con- 
tentions of the contemporary opponents of the analytic-synthetic 
distinction echo the arguments of such idealists as Hegel,’ T. H. 
Green,® Bradley,’ and Bosanquet,® who held that the distinction is 
one of degree rather than of kind, that it reflects the growth of our 
knowledge rather than any fixed dichotomy and is therefore rela- 
tive to the knower, and that indeed every judgment is both 
analytic and synthetic. While the pragmatists did not discuss the 
distinction as fully as did the idealists, similar assertions can be 
found in Peirce ® and Schiller.*° Thus what is represented by the 
current recrudescence of opposition to the distinction is that the 
victory of the atomistic empiricist interpretation (as against its 
technical development) of logic in the twentieth century is being 
challenged, and inevitably that challenge is marked by a return to 
the arguments over logic which divided the analytical atomists, the 
idealists, and the pragmatists around the turn of the century. 

Our present concern, however, is with the philosophic issues 
underlying this renewal of debate over the distinction. In dis- 
cussions which raise seemingly ontological questions of the ‘‘exist- 
ence’ of philosophic concepts—e.g., are there universals, sub- 
stances, essences, intuitions, sense-data? is there a real distinction 
between essence and existence? is there a difference in kind between 
analytic and synthetic truths?—what is primarily involved is a 
question of clarity, since for a philosophic concept or distinction 
to be is for it to be clearly formulable. But, as is shown by the 
history of the concept of clarity from Heraclitus, Parmenides, and 
Plato’s divided line to Peirce and Wittgenstein, there have been 


5 Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, Logic, par. 239. 

6 Works, Vol. II, pp. 58-64, 221-233. 

7 Principles of Logic, 2nd ed. (London, 1922), Vol. I, p. 185; ef. also 
pp. 49 n., 141-142. 

8 Logic, or the Morphology of Knowledge, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1911), Vol. I, 
pp. 91-96; Knowledge and Reality (London, 1892), pp. 59-60. 

9 Cf. Collected Papers, 2.451, n. 1; but compare ibid., 6.595. 

10 Formal Logic, 2nd ed. (London, 1931), p. 149. On the reasons why 
John Dewey’s distinction between ‘‘universal’’ and ‘‘generic’’ propositions 
(Logic, the Theory of Inquiry, New York, 1938, pp. 264-280) cannot be 
equated with the distinction between analytic and synthetic propositions, cf. E. 
Nagel, ‘‘Some Leading Principles of Professor Dewey’s Logical Theory,’’ 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXXVI (1939), pp. 579-581. 
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many different criteria of clarity." The present controversy over 
analyticity has arisen because what had seemed clear on some 
criteria of clarity has been seen to be obscure when those criteria 
have undergone change. Relevant interrelated aspects of the 
change go by such familiar names as ‘‘contextualist,’’ ‘‘ behavior. 
ist,’? and ‘‘pragmatic.’’ The effect of the first is that it is no 
longer clear to appeal to ‘‘simple’’ or ‘‘atomic’’ or ‘‘immediately 
apprehended”’ facts or sense-data or terms as providing the indis- 
pensable units of meaning and the bases of empirical science; for 
the contemporary gradualists, as for the idealists and pragmatists, 
such ‘‘analysis’’ falsifies science and experience, and the ‘‘whole,’’ 
the grasp of which is mediated by both conceptual and perceptual 
factors, becomes primary: ‘‘the unit of empirical significance is 
the whole of science.’’?2 Consequently, the separation of knowl- 
edge into components contributed by ‘‘facts’’ and by ‘‘meanings”’ 
or ‘‘words’’ becomes illegitimate. The effect of the ‘‘behavioris- 
tic’? change is that it is no longer held to be clear, as it was for 
the older atomistic empiricists, to talk of ‘‘thoughts,’’ ‘‘ideas,’’ or 
‘“‘eoncepts,’’ or even of ‘‘sensations’’ or ‘‘images,’’ unless a cor- 
relate is provided in terms of incipient or overt behavior, so that 
the explication of ‘‘meaning’’ is no longer acceptable without such 
correlate. The effect of the ‘‘pragmatic’’ change, finally, is that 
both concepts referring to facts or things and the whole range of 
second-order concepts referring to the former as ‘‘meanings”’ are 
no longer held to be clear unless the human acts or operations which 
accompany and validate such reference can themselves be specified. 
This pragmatic change is especially significant in its role as a 
member of the well-known semiotic triad.1* As long as pure syn- 
tactics and semantics were held to be independent of pragmatics," 
the analytic-synthetic distinction could be viewed as a clearcut 

11Cf. my ‘‘Clearness and Distinctness in Descartes,’’ Philosophy, Vol. 
XVIII (1943), pp. 17-36. 


12 Quine, ‘‘Two Dogmas,’’ p. 39. For similar opposition to the atomism 
of the modern empiricists and rationalists, cf. Bradley, op. cit., I, 93 ff., 303 ff.; 
II, 691-694; Dewey, Logic, ch. viii. 

18 There is, of course, a difference between the ‘‘ pragmatism’? of Peirce, 
Dewey, etc., and the ‘‘pragmatics’’ of recent semiotic, the former not per- 
mitting the separations of knower and known provided for in the various 
‘*dimensions’’ of semiotic. Cf. Dewey, ‘‘Peirce’s Theory of Linguistic Signs, 
Thought, and Meaning,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLIII (1946), pp. 85-95, 
and the correspondence of Dewey and Charles Morris, ibid., pp. 196, 280, 363- 
364. This disagreement represents the difference between gradualist and 
genericist interpretations of logic and meaning. 


14 Cf., e.g., R. Carnap, Introduction to Semantics (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), 
p. 13. 
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difference in kind: all one needed to do was to set up an artificial 
language; whatever was true by virtue of that language’s semanti- 
cal rules alone was analytic, otherwise it was synthetic. But it has 
now come to appear unclear to talk in terms of such a language 
without explicit consideration of its ‘‘pragmatic’’ dimension. For 
it is from the pre-systematic considerations motivating the way in 
which a language is set up that its most salient characteristics 
derive; those considerations, and the resultant activity of ‘‘setting 
up” the language and giving it its rules, are crucial not only for 
the determination of what truths are analytic but for many other 
problems, both in the ‘‘formal’’ and the ‘‘empirical’’ realms. And 
that activity, being a phase of the relation of signs to their users or 
interpreters, comes under the purview of pragmatics. Moreover, 
once put into this ‘‘pragmatic’’ context, with its basis in inquiry 
and judgment rather than in definitions and deductive relations, 
the analytic-synthetic distinction is seen to be a phase of the total 
rule-making and problem-solving activity of man. It is for these 
reasons that the sharpness of the distinction, and more generally of 
_ the distinction between the ‘‘logical’’ and the ‘‘factual,’’ has come 
to be questioned. 

While all aspects of these issues cannot be treated within the 
limits of this paper, their direct relevance for our present problem 
can be indicated by two brief quotations in which a leading generi- 
cist and a leading gradualist refer to one another’s positions. Car- 
nap, discussing his distinction between ‘‘ontological’’ or ‘‘external’’ 
questions of the existence of frameworks, and ‘‘internal’’ questions 
of the existence of entities within the frameworks, writes as follows: 
Quine does not acknowledge the distinction which I emphasize above, because 
according to his general conception there are no sharp boundary lines between 
logical and factual truth, between questions of meaning and questions of fact, 
between the acceptance of a language structure and the acceptance of an asser- 


tion formulated in the language. This conception ... seems to deviate con- 
siderably from customary ways of thinking. . . .15 


To this statement, Quine makes the following direct reply: 


Within natural science there is a continuum of gradations, from the statements 
which report observations to those which reflect basic features say of quantum 
theory or the theory of relativity ... statements of ontology or even of 
mathematics and logic form a continuation of this continuum, a continuation 
which is perhaps yet more remote from observation than are the central princi- 


ples of quantum theory or relativity. The differences here are in my view dif- . 


ferences only in degree and not in kind, Science is a unified structure, and 


15R, Carnap, ‘‘Empiricism, Semantics, and Ontology,’’ Revue Inter- 
nationale de Philosophie, Vol. IV (1950), p. 32, n. 2. 
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in principle it is the structure as a whole, and not its component statements 
one by one, that experience confirms or shows to be imperfect.1¢ 


It can readily be seen that the answer to the question whether 
the distinction between analytic and synthetic truths is one of 
degree or of kind follows from the answer to the question whether 
or not there is a ‘‘continuum’’ between logic and natural science, 
between questions of meaning and questions of fact. By beginning 
from the latter question, therefore, we may hope to throw a clearer 
light on the former. It will not do, of course, to ask whether the 
latter question is itself a ‘‘logical’’ or a ‘‘factual’’ one, since the 
significance of and the relation between these characterizations js 
precisely the point at issue. It will suffice to show that the dif. 
ference between the two positions is one of emphasis and point of 
view rather than of irreconcilable opposition. 

What makes the reconciliation easier is the fact that Quine’s 
conception of the continuum between logic and natural science is 
not an ‘‘idealistic’’ or ‘‘realistic’’ but rather a pragmatic one. He 
does not hold that there is a single true logic, which he knows, and 
which is true to the development of the mind’s cognitive processes 
or to the structure of reality, or both. Rather, he holds that both 
logic and natural science are parts of a single conceptual scheme 
for the organization and interpretation of experience. And while 
logical laws are more central to this scheme than are physical 
laws, the former as well as the latter ‘‘are not immune to revision 
if it is found that essential simplifications of our whole conceptual 
scheme will ensue.’’?7 Now such a pragmatic view is by no means 
foreign to Carnap. Where for Quine the choice of a ‘‘conceptual 
scheme’’ involves a reference to experiential factors differing only 
in degree, not in kind, from that involved in the setting up of 
natural science, for Carnap the choice of a ‘‘framework,’’ although 
‘‘practical’’ rather than ‘‘cognitive,’’ will ‘‘usually be influenced 
by theoretical knowledge.’’?® The point of Carnap’s emphasis on 


the practical, ‘‘non-cognitive’’ character of this choice is his con- ° 


viction, similar to Quine’s, of the ultimacy of a ‘‘framework’”’ or 
‘‘eonceptual scheme’’ as providing the basic language or categories 
within which the specialized sciences proceed, and therefore as not 
itself corrigible by such sciences or by empirical facts. And while 


16 Quine, ‘‘On Carnap’s Views on Ontology,’’ Philosophical Studies, Vol. 
II (1951), pp. 71-72. 

17 Quine, Methods of Logic (New York, 1950), p. xiv. The example here 
given is of the suggestions, stimulated by the problems of quantum mechanics, 
that the traditional two-valued logic be revised for a multi-valued logic. Cf. 
‘¢Two Dogmas,’’ p. 40. 

18 ‘‘ Empiricism, Semantics, and Ontology,’’ pp. 21 ff. 
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Quine, unlike Carnap, emphasizes the relativity of a conceptual 
scheme to the whole development of knowledge and the consequent 
corrigibility of such a scheme, Carnap takes account of a similar 
relativity by his view of the practical function of frameworks as 
instruments providing a convenient language for science.’® These 
similarities extend to Carnap’s view of logic in particular. His 
principle of ‘‘tolerance’’ or ‘‘conventionality’’ in logic is well 
known. And one of the bases of this principle is a consideration 
of the utility of logic for the language of science. Thus his com- 
ment on intuitionist and multi-valued logics is similar to Quine’s: 
“The task is not to decide which of the different systems is ‘the 
right logic’ but to examine their formal properties and the possi- 
bilities for their interpretation and application in science. It might 
turn out that a system deviating from the ordinary form will turn 
out to be useful as a basis for the language of science.’’ ° 

-In view of these similarities, how are we to account for the 
difference between Quine’s doctrine of the continuum between logic 
and natural science and Carnap’s doctrine of the sharp distinction 
between the logical and the factual-empirical realms? As in many 
other cases of such differences, the underlying divergence is be- 
tween a philosophy which takes a global view wherein differences 
are submerged or moderated in the light of the total context in 
which the differentiated items reside, and a philosophy which, while 
recognizing this context, moves away from it by means of a series 
of abstractions through discrete stages whose distinctive character- 
istics are emphasized. The stages of this movement in Carnap 
from pragmatics through semantics to syntactics are well known. 
So far as the relation between logic and empirical science is con- 
cerned, Carnap distinguishes between an uninterpreted syntactical 
system or calculus, a semantical system which provides an inter- 
pretation of the calculus by determining criteria of truth for all 
its sentences, and finally the application of this system to science, 
especially by furnishing rules for deduction. And, as we have 
seen, he agrees with Quine that the exigencies of such application 
may well make advisable the substitution of one ‘‘logic’’ or system 
of rules for another. But in addition Carnap emphasizes the pos- 


19 Cf. ibid., p. 40: ‘‘The acceptance or rejection of abstract linguistic 
forms, just as the acceptance or rejection of any other linguistic forms in any 
branch of science, will finally be decided by their efficiency as instruments, the 
ratio of the results achieved to the amount and complexity of the efforts re- 
quired’? (my italics). 

20Carnap, Foundations of Logic and Mathematics (Chicago, 1939), pp. 
28-29. Cf. Logical Syntax of Language (London, 1937), pp. 51-52; Intro- 
duction to Semantics, pp. 218-219, 247. 
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sibility of developing pure syntax and semantics in abstraction 
from any applications to empirical science. Indeed, he holds that 
the rules of a pure syntactical calculus can be chosen arbitrarily g 
long as no prior question of its semantical interpretation arises, 
although if the interpretation of the logical signs is first laid down, 
the syntactical rules must then be in accordance with it.” 

Quine’s position on this question of whether logic is independent 
of empirical science is less clear. For him, the ‘‘unit of empirical 
significance is the whole of science,’’ and he includes logic within 
this whole: ‘‘total science is like a field of force whose boundary 
conditions are experience . . . the logical laws being in turn simply 
certain further statements of the system, certain further elements 
of the field.’’??_ Two considerations, however, suggest that despite 
the contrast between the gradualist and the genericist views of the 
relation between logic and empirical science, Quine is willing to 
grant to logic an independence similar to that of Carnap. In the 
first place, Quine emphasizes that ‘‘logical laws,’’ being ‘‘the most 
central and crucial statements of our conceptual scheme,’’ are ‘‘for 
this reason the most protected from revision by the force of con- 
servatism.’’?* Consequently, systems of logic can be built up 
which abstract from developments in empirical science.** In the 
second place, Quine’s actual practice reinforces this independence: 
his logical works, as against his philosophizing about logic, appear 
to betray no concern for those developments in ‘‘total science”’ 
which might lead to revisions in his logical formulae.” 

Thus, despite their ultimate philosophic differences concerning 
the relation of logic to empirical science, Carnap and Quine agree 

21 Cf. Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, pp. 27-28; Introduction to 
Semantics, pp. 218-219, 247. 

22‘*Two Dogmas,’’ p. 39. 

28 Methods of Logie, p. xiv. 

24The possibility and actuality of such ‘‘abstraction’’ in logic and 
mathematics, whereby relations of forms of discourse and ‘‘ operations of trans- 
formation’? are dealt with ‘‘in abstraction from existential material,’’ are 
explicitly recognized by another pragmatic logician, Dewey, despite his em- 
phasis on the existential matrix of inquiry and his warning that ‘‘any theory 
of ‘pure’ logic which assumes that forms of discourse necessarily constitute 
the total subject-matter of logic is arbitrary.’’ Cf. Logic, the Theory of In 
quiry, pp. 280, 398-399. As expressed up to the present, Quine’s theory of 
logic is closer to the pragmatism of Dewey than to that of C. I. Lewis. 

25 Cf, Methods of Logic, pp. xiv—xv, where, after discussing the possibility 
of revision of the logical laws in the interests of simplifying the conceptual 
scheme, Quine writes: ‘‘No such revolution, by the way, is envisaged in this 
book; ... at bottom logic will remain unchanged.’’ Cf. also Mathematical 


Logic (Cambridge, 1947), p. 51, where the law of excluded middle is said to 
be ‘‘obviously and trivially true.’’ 
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both that there may be alternative logics, the choice among the 
alternatives being at least partly determined by pragmatic con- 
siderations of utility in relation to other branches of science, and 
that logic may be developed in abstraction from such considerations 
as a system of formal rules of deduction. The philosophic dif- 
ferences which remain may, in the spirit of Quine’s pragmatism, 
be best described not as a disagreement over what is the ‘‘nature”’ 
of logic and whether it really is continuous with natural science, 
put rather as a matter of emphasis. Quine as a gradualist empha- 
sizes the applicational aspect of logic to fact, Carnap as a genericist 
emphasizes the pure aspect of logic. Insofar as Carnap considers 
the application of logic to empirical science and the possibility of 
developing alternative logics to facilitate such application, he 
would be granting the main burden of Quine’s emphasis on the 
continuum between logic and natural science, for while changes in 
the latter would not necessitate changes in logic, they might in- 
fluence them.?® And insofar as Quine considers the development 
of pure logic in abstraction from questions of application to natural 
science, he would be granting the main burden of Carnap’s empha- 
sis on the discontinuity between logic and natural science. Conse- 
quently, the difference between the genericist and the pragmatic 
gradualist conceptions of the relation between analytic and syn- 
thetic truths amounts to a difference in emphasis rather than an 
irreconcilable opposition. 


II 


Let us now turn from these general considerations to the specific 
problems of explicating analyticity and distinguishing analytic 
from synthetic truths. As propounded by Quine and White, these 
problems are severely limited in scope. They raise no question 
about the analyticity of ‘‘logical truths’’ such as: (1) Every P is 
P; No non-P is P. Nor do they raise any question about the 


26 Neither Carnap nor Quine, however, considers the possibility that the 
various ‘‘ alternative logies,’? whose possibility they recognize although they do 
not explicitly develop any of them, may be simply variants on what is still 
fundamentally the same logic. For a discussion of this question, cf. W. Kneale, 
‘‘Are Necessary Truths True by Convention?’’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Suppl. Vol. XXI (1947), pp. 127 ff. Further aspects of this question 
are discussed from a pragmatic point of view by E. Nagel, ‘‘ Logic without 
Ontology,’’ in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. by Y. H. Krikorian (New 
York, 1944); ef. also E. J. Nelson, A. Ambrose, E. W. Hall, and Nagel, ‘‘A 
Symposium on the Relation of Logic to Metaphysics,’’ Philosophical Review, 
Vol. LVIII (1949), pp. 1-84. The papers by Nelson and Hall present an 
‘‘ontologist’’ view of logic similar to that of the idealists, while the position 
of Ambrose is genericist. 
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analyticity of statements derived from statements like those in 
(1) by the substitution of constants for variables: (2) Every 
bachelor is a bachelor; No unmarried male is married.” Nor, 
thirdly, do they raise any problem about statements derived from 
kind (2) by putting synonyms for synonyms, where such synonymy 
has been created ad hoc in an artificial language by ‘‘ definitional 
rules’’?® or ‘‘the explicitly conventional introduction of novel 
notations for purposes of sheer abbreviation.’’?® Thus, if it has 
- been laid down as such a ‘‘synonymy created by definition’’ 
that the expression ‘‘unmarried male’’ is to be synonymous with 
the expression ‘‘bachelor,’’ then from the statements given in (2) 
above we can derive the further statements: (3) Every bachelor 
is an unmarried male; No bachelor is married. 

In what sense, now, are statements of these three kinds ‘‘ana- 
lytic’’? If we accept, with Quine, the traditional view that an 
analytic statement is one which ‘‘is true by virtue of meanings and 
independently of fact,’’®° then sentences of kinds (1) and (2) 
are analytic because true by virtue of the meanings of the logical 
particles, and statements of kind (3) are analytic because true by 
virtue of the meanings arbitrarily assigned to the descriptive words 
or constants figuring in them. It is to be noted, however, that 
without such explicit definitions the analyticity of statements of 
kind (3) in ‘‘artificial’’ languages is insufficiently explicated by 
Carnap’s description of an analytic or L-true sentence as one 
which is true by virtue of the semantical rules of the language 
alone, or which holds in all state-descriptions.** 


27 White, op. cit., pp. 318-319; Quine, ‘‘ Two Dogmas,’’ p. 23. 

28 White, op. cit., p. 321. 

29 Quine, ‘‘ Two Dogmas,’’ p. 26. 

80 ‘Two Dogmas,’’ p. 21. Cf. C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and 
Valuation (La Salle, Ill., 1946), p. 37: ‘‘In general, the traditional concep- 
tion of analytic truth as truth which is determined, explicitly or implicitly, by 
meanings alone, is justified and can be made adequate, and does not need to 
be displaced by any which is more complex.’’ 

81 Cf. Quine, ‘‘Two Dogmas,’’ p. 32. In view of Quine’s recognition of 
the analyticity of the logical truths which are true solely by virtue of the 
meaning of the logical particles, or the truth-functional modes of composition, 
it is difficult to see the point of the objections he raises against Carnap’s ex- 
plication of analyticity in terms of semantical rules (‘‘Two Dogmas,’’ pp. 
32-33). How do Carnap’s ‘‘rules of truth’’ for ‘V’, ‘.’, ‘5’, ete. (ef. In 
troduction to Semantics, pp. 32-33; Meaning and Necessity, p. 5) differ in 
principle from Quine’s truth-table method of describing the truth-functional 
modes of composition by specifying the truth-values of the compounds (cf. 
Mathematical Logic, pp. 11 ff., 50 ff.)% Cf. also Martin, op. cit., p. 45. On 
the other hand, Quine is on more solid ground if the point of his objections is 
that statements of kind (3) are not shown to be analytic by the semantical 
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The crucial question which remains concerns the distinction 
between ‘‘meaning’’ and ‘‘fact’’ on which these ascriptions of 
analyticity rest. In accepting without question the analyticity of 
statements of kinds (1) and (2), Quine does not advert to his 
philosophic considerations concerning the continuum of logic and 
natural science and the consequent revisability of logical truths. 
He proceeds in terms of the ordinary two-valued logic with the 
customary interpretation of the logical particles. We may, never- 
theless, raise the gradualist questions in this connection also. Are 
the logical particles—‘‘no,’’ ‘‘if,’’ ‘‘then,’’ ‘‘or,’’ ‘‘and,’’ ete.— 
different in kind from ‘‘descriptive’’ expressions? *2 Have not the 
meanings of the former, and hence the corpus of ‘‘logical truths,’’ 
been assigned from considerations ultimately of what sort of con- 
ceptual scheme is most simple and convenient for organizing our 
experiences? The affirmative pragmatic-gradualist answer to the 
latter question would mean that the logical truths as well as the 
laws of physics and singular statements of fact represent ways in 
which we take account of facts, experience, the world, so that the 
difference between them would be only one of the degree to which 
special sets of facts are considered.** Consequently, the distinction 
between analytic and synthetic truths would at most be one of 
degree only, not of kind. 


Even if, however, we accept this pragmatic-gradualist view of 


rules as Carnap has thus far presented them, in that those rules do not ex- 
plicitly provide for synonymies (although implicitly they do so; cf. the first 
sentence after the ‘‘ Rules of designation for predicates,’’ Meaning and Neces- 
sity, p.4). This point is not noted in Martin’s reply to Quine (loc. cit.). Car- 
nap has since remedied this matter in ‘‘Meaning Postulates,’’ Philosophical 
Studies, Vol. III (1952), pp. 65-73. I am grateful to him for letting me read 
this paper prior to its publication and discussing it with me. 

82 For a negative, gradualist answer to this question, cf. Lewis, op. cit., p. 
126, where it is held that the distinction between ‘‘what meanings logic ex- 
plicates and what explications of meanings it excludes . . . is either determined 
pragmatically only or else is quite arbitrary.’’ Cf. also Peach, op. cit., p. 354. 
It is significant in this connection that while Carnap in 1941 adopted a 
genericist view of the distinction between logical and descriptive signs as being 
one of kind (Introduction to Semantics, pp. vii, 57 ff., 87), in 1947 he seems 
to have come to regard it as a difference in degree, at least so far as concerns 
their having ‘‘independent designative meaning.’’ Cf. Meaning and Neces- 
sity, p. 7. 

88 Cf., e.g., F. Waismann, ‘‘ Are There Alternative Logies?’’ Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XLVI (1946), pp. 68 ff., where the phenomena 
of our knowledge and beliefs about the world as involving various degrees of 
evidence for truth and ‘‘ graduated negation’’ lead to suggestions for setting 
up a logic with two distinct negations: ~ p for ‘‘not quite’’ and ~~ p for 
‘‘not at all,’’ so that we need a ‘‘law of excluded fourth’’ instead of a law 
of excluded middle. 
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the nature of logical words and logical truths—and the genericist 
arguments on the other side are familiar enough—the question of 
the status of the distinction between analytic and synthetic truths 
would still admit of an alternative, genericist answer. For there 
would still remain a distinction between those ‘‘laws’’ which are 
true simply by virtue of the conceptual scheme and those which are 
true for reasons other than that scheme itself.** And this distinc. 
tion would be one of kind, just as for Kant, mutatis mutandis, 
there is a difference of kind between the a priori forms of intuition 
and understanding which provide the organizing structure of 
experience and the a posteriori judgments, including the special 
laws of physics, the establishment of whose truth requires specific 
experience in addition to those forms. To be sure, this difference 
of kind would itself occur within a difference of degree, for the 
conceptual scheme would itself have been accepted on grounds per- 
taining to the organization of our experience. But within any one 
total conceptual scheme the distinction between analytic and syn- 
thetic truths would still be one of kind. Thus the difference be- 
tween the gradualist and the genericist interpretations of the 
analytic-synthetic distinction in ‘‘artificial languages’’—short of a 
complete descriptivism and ‘‘realism’’ on the part of the former 
and a complete formalism and conventionalism on the part of the 
latter—reduces itself, as was suggested in the preceding section, to 
a difference as to whether the emphasis is placed on the total context 
in which logical truths are selected and function, or on the more 
restricted and specific aspects of such truths. 
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III 
We come now to the problem of analyticity in ‘‘natural’’ lan- { 
guages. Although the distinction between natural and artificial 
languages is one which is more adapted to a genericist approach ' 


than to a gradualist one,** we may accept the distinction in the 





84 Cf. Quine, Methods of Logic, p. xiv: ‘‘In the end it is perhaps the same 
to say, as one often does, that the laws of mathematics and logic are true 
simply by virtue of our conceptual scheme. . . . Thus the laws of mathematics 
and logic may, despite all ‘necessity,’ be abrogated. But this is not to deny 
that such laws are true by virtue of the conceptual scheme, or by virtue of 
meanings. ’’ 

85 For the gradualist, all languages having cognitive pretensions, from 
systems of symbolic logic to the language of everyday life, may be regarded 
as ‘‘natural’’ in their respective contexts; indeed, it would not be facetious to 
say that the language which is ‘‘natural’’ to a street-corner gang is not 
‘¢natural’’? to a symbolic logician, and conversely. If by an ‘‘artificial’’ 
language is meant one which is formalized according to explicit rules, then the 
gradualist might argue that there is a continuum from such languages through 
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present context because of the problem posed in respect of analy- 
ticity by the former’s lack of explicit formalization. The genericist 
insistence that this lack makes analyticity in natural languages 
“searcely worth bothering about’’ ** is far too restrictive, if for 
no other reason than that the analytic-synthetic distinction is im- 
portant in much of philosophic discussion using ‘‘natural’’ lan- 
guages.*” 

As in the case of artificial languages and logical truths dis- 
cussed in the preceding section, so in natural languages an analytic 
statement is one which is true by virtue of meanings. This defi- 
nition of analyticity is sometimes replaced by another: an analytic 
statement is one which ‘‘can be turned into a logical truth by 
putting synonyms for synonyms.’’** This latter represents an 
awareness, which goes back to Leibniz and Kant, that analytic truth 
rests solely on logical principles, especially those of identity and 
non-contradiction. Insofar, however, as logical truths are them- 
selves true by virtue of the meanings of the logical particles, the 
two definitions come to the same thing. They would be opposed 
only if, by an extreme genericist device, we hold ‘‘logic’’ to be so 
completely formal that logical truths are specified arbitrarily and 
not by reference to meanings, or if, conversely, we hold that con- 
sideration of meanings and their relations removes us from the 
sphere of logic.*® We may, accordingly, put the point in either 
of two ways. For the gradualist, there is no ‘‘absolute distinc- 
tion’? between logical truths and other analytic statements, so 
that it can be said that analytic statements are those true by virtue 
of meanings alone.*® For the genericist, there is an ‘‘absolute 
distinction’’ between logical and descriptive words, and between 


the languages of the various branches of natural science and systems of 
philosophy to those of the various arts and on down to the recognized forms of 
baby-talk. 

86 Martin, op. cit., p. 44. 

87 It could indeed be argued that the expression ‘‘analytic-for-L,’’ where L 
is an artificial language, derives at least as much of its meaning from our con- 
ceptions of analyticity in natural languages as conversely. Cf. also Mates, 
op. cit., pp. 532-533. 

88 Quine, ‘‘ Two Dogmas,’’ p. 23. 

89 Cf. A. Pap, ‘‘ Are All Necessary Propositions Analytic?’’, Philosophical 
Review, Vol. LVIII (1949), pp. 305-306, who sets up a contrast between the 
definitions of analytic truth as ‘‘certifiable by logic alone’’ and as true ‘‘by 
a certain relationship of the meanings of its constituent terms,’’ on the ground 
that the two are not equivalent, since ‘‘the first implies, perhaps, the second, 
but the second, I contend, does not imply the first.’’ It may be replied either 
that analytic truth must be defined in terms of both logic and meanings, or 
that logic includes whatever can be ascertained by relations of meanings. 

40 Cf. Lewis, op. cit., pp. 124 ff.; and above, n. 32. 
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logical truths and other analytic statements; the latter, then, must 
be defined as those which are true by virtue of the meanings of 
their constituent terms and the principles of logic, such that the 
statements can be reduced to logical truths by replacing their 
terms with others having the same meaning.** Thus, for example, 
the statement “‘Every bachelor is unmarried’’ is analytic because, 
putting for ‘‘bachelor’’ its synonym ‘‘unmarried male,’’ we ob. 
tain ‘‘Every unmarried male is unmarried,’’ which in turn, by 
putting variables for constants, becomes the logical truth ‘‘Every 
AB is A,”’ or (x) ((Pz-Qz)>Pz). 

The problem which arises in connection with analyticity as thus 
specified concerns the related concepts of ‘‘synonomy,’’ ‘‘mean. 
ing,’’ ‘‘definition.’’ Whereas in artificial languages synonyms or 
definitions are stipulated by explicit conventions or rules, in 
natural languages we do not make such stipulations. Hence the 
problem arises: What is the basis of the ascription of synonymy 
to expressions in natural languages? If it be replied that it is 
simply a matter of definition, Quine then asks: ‘‘But how do we 
find that ‘bachelor’ is defined as ‘unmarried man’? Who defined 
it thus, and when?’’*? If dictionaries are presented as such rule 
books, Quine reminds us that lexicographers simply report observed 
synonymies; but such report ‘‘cannot be taken as the ground of 
synonymy.’’** Moreover, if it be said that two linguistic expres. 
sions are synonymous if they can be interchanged in all contexts 
without change of truth value (Leibniz’s salva veritate), it is re- 
plied that such interchangeability would not permit the discrimina- 
tion of extensional equivalence and sameness of meaning, as in the 
case where all men are both featherless bipeds and rational ani- 
mals.** But if, following Lewis, we say that these difficulties prove 
that we must refer to ‘‘intensional meaning”’ since extensional 
meaning does not meet the salva veritate test,*®> Quine’s reply ex- 
hibits that influence of a particular conception of clarity which was 
referred to near the beginning of this paper as being determinative 
of many philosophic arguments. For he intimates the need for a 






































41 Cf. the elaborate discussion of this point in F. Waismann, ‘‘ Analytic: 
Synthetic,’’ I, Analysis, Vol. X (1949-50), pp. 31-35. Cf. also Lewis’ state- 
ment of this from the genericist standpoint (op. cit., p. 111). A similar point 
is made in connection with mathematical systems by G. Frege, Foundations of 
Arithmetic, trans. by J. L. Austin (Oxford, 1950), p. 4. 

42°¢Two Dogmas,’’ p. 24. Cf. White, op. cit., p. 321; Waismann, ‘‘An- 
alytic-Synthetic,’’ ITI, p. 53. 

48°¢Two Dogmas,’’ p. 24. Cf. also Waismann, ‘‘ Analytic-Synthetie,” 
II, pp. 29-30. 

44 ‘Two Dogmas,’’ pp. 27-30; White, op. cit., pp. 318, 326-328. 

45 Lewis, op. cit., p. 69. 
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“pragmatic’’ as against a merely ‘‘semantic’’ explication of syn- 
onymy and analyticity ; © but on grounds of unclarity he rules out, 
as constituents of such explication, any reference to such intensional 
or mentalistic factors as ‘‘meaning,’’ ‘‘sense,’’ ‘‘understanding,’’ 
‘‘definition,’’ ‘‘necessary,’’ **7 by which one might naturally seek 
such explication. Paradoxically, however, he uses those very terms 
and others like them to refute proposed explications of synonymy 
which themselves use such terms.*® And even more paradoxically, 
the argument which he advances against many of the proposed ex- 
plications of ‘‘analytic,’’ and from which he concludes that the 
term is not clear, consists in showing that those explications are 
merely analytic of ‘‘analytie’’ and ‘‘synonymous.’’ *® To be sure, 
one must distinguish between using a word or an argument correctly 
and knowing how to explicate our use of that word or argument. 
But from the gradualist point of view which Quine adopts with 
respect to the relation between logic, natural science, and experi- 
ence, the problems of explicating terms used in discourse should 
not be divorced from that use itself; the best, if not indeed the 
only, way of explicating the meaning of a word is to reflect on how 
one has used it. The reason why Quine does not engage in such 
reflection on his own use of ‘‘meaning,’’ ‘‘sense,’’? and ‘‘under- 
standing,’’ in connection with his quest for the explication of 


46 Cf, Quine, ‘‘ Notes on Existence and Necessity,’’ Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. XL (1943), p. 120: ‘‘The relation of synonymity, in turn, calls for a 
definition or a criterion in psychological and linguistic terms.’’ Cf. ibid., p. 
126; and compare Carnap, Meaning and Necessity, pp. 18, 60. 

47Cf. ‘*‘Two Dogmas,’’ pp. 22 ff. For comment on Quine’s rigorism in 
this connection, cf. Mates, op. cit., pp. 529-530. 

48E.g., ‘‘Just what it means to affirm synonymy’’; ‘‘would that all 
species of synonymy were as intelligible’’; ‘‘Does the adverb really make 
sense?”’; ‘*Interchangeability salva veritate is meaningless’’; ‘‘such a lan- 
guage is intelligible only if the notion of analyticity is clearly understood in 
advance’’; ‘‘ Analyticity at first seemed most naturally definable’’; ‘‘we do 
not understand,’’ ete., ete. (‘Two Dogmas,’’ passim; my italics). 

49 This is involved in Quine’s very project: he rejects various suggested 
explications of analyticity because they tell us no more, and give us no greater 
clarity, about ‘‘analytic’’ than we already knew and had in our original use 
of the term. He shows that to define ‘‘analytic’’ by ‘‘synonymous,’’ and 
‘‘synonymous’’ by ‘‘necessarily true,’’? does not advance us beyond what we 
originally understood by ‘‘analytic,’’ for since the adverb ‘‘necessarily’’ is 
‘so construed as to yield truth when and only when applied to an analytic 
statement,’’ it follows that to suppose that the adverb ‘‘makes sense’’ is ‘‘to 
suppose that we have already made satisfactory sense of ‘analytic’ ’’ (‘‘Two 
Dogmas,’’ p. 29). Thus Quine’s objection to the whole procedure of this ex- 
plication is that it is merely analytic! (Incidentally, analysis of expressions 
like ‘‘make sense’? and ‘‘construed’’ would have helped to clear up Quine’s 
problems about analyticity and synonymy.) 
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‘‘analytic,’’ is that he regards meanings as ‘‘obscure entities” and 
hence wishes to proceed solely in linguistic or verbal terms.° Qn 
the other hand, however, he recognizes that appeal to words or 
language alone is not adequate for such explication without the 
pragmatic factor of the use or interpretation of language; but he 
holds that this factor is to be sought not in the intensional realm 
of ‘‘ideas’’ or ‘‘sense-meanings,’’ but rather in the behavioristic 
sphere. Let us therefore examine what an explication in such 
terms can accomplish. 

Behavioristic criteria for analyticity and synonymy are pre- 
sented in two of the rejoinders to Quine and White—briefly by 
Mates *? and in some detail by Perkins and Singer.®* The latter de- 
fine the synonymy of words in terms of the synonymy of statements 
containing the words, and they define the synonymy of statements 
as follows: ‘‘Two statements are to be understood to be synonymous 
for person A at time T if his testing procedures are the same for 
the two statements.’’ ** Now this approach to synonymy in terms 
of sameness of testing procedures is very close to C. I. Lewis’ view 
that analyticity of statements is determined by the relation of 
identity or inclusion between the tests for the application of the 
terms composing the statements.*> However, where the situation 
with which Perkins and Singer deal is that of one individual as- 
certaining what words are synonymous for another individual (the 
‘“subject’’) by experiments on the latter’s test procedures for the 
application of the words, the situation with which Lewis deals is 
rather that of the subject ascertaining what words are synonymous 
(or are analytically related) for himself by an ‘‘experiment in 
imagination’’ on his own test procedures for the application of the 


50 Cf. ibid., pp. 22-23: ‘‘Once the theory of meaning is sharply separated 
from the theory of reference, it is a short step to recognizing as the business of 
the theory of meaning simply the synonymy of linguistic forms and the analy- 
ticity of statements; meanings themselves, as obscure intermediary entities, 
may well be abandoned.’’ 

51 Cf. Quine, ‘‘The Problem of Interpreting Modal Logic,’’ Journal of 
Symbolic Logic, Vol. XII (1947), p. 44: ‘‘A satisfactory definition of this 


tetradic relation [i.e., synonymy] would no doubt be couched, like those of 


other general concepts of general linguistics, in behavioristic terms.’’ 

52‘¢ Analytic Sentences,’’ p. 532. 

53 ‘¢ Analyticity,’’ pp. 490-495. 

54 Ibid., pp. 490-491. 

85 Cf. Lewis, op. cit., pp. 146, 152, 154. Although Perkins and Singer 
refer to synonymy of statements while Lewis refers to the analytic relations 
of words, this makes no real difference, for the statements with whose synonymy 
the former are concerned, are simply such as ‘‘Here is a bachelor’’ (cf. 
‘¢ Analyticity,’’ pp. 491-492), where the entity denoted by a word is indicated 
as being present. 
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words. This difference is important for the issues of exten- 
sionalism and intensionalism, and behaviorism and mentalism, in 

relation to the bases of analyticity and synonymy as suggested in 

our discussion of Quine’s argument above. For since it would be 

unjustified to hold that a subject entertains no meanings or 

synonymies of linguistic expressions prior to the investigation of 

his test procedures for the expressions by an external observer, 

those test procedures as so studied cannot be the constitutive fea- 

tures of the synonymy of expressions. They are at most an external 

sign of meaning and synonymy. What they are a sign of is, as 

Lewis points out, the imagined or thought criteria-in-mind govern- 

ing the applicability of expressions. While such criteria may in- 

elude operations, these need not be actual; it is sufficient if they 

function as dispositional traits of the subject concerning what he 

is implicitly prepared to do as ‘‘a rule or prescribed routine’’ in 
determining the applicability of expressions.5” Consequently, the 
recourse to behaviorism does not enable us to do away with the 
imagination and thought involved in an individual’s own under- 
standing of the words he uses. It is here that the primary locus 
of the intensional meanings entering into analyticity and syn- 
onymy are to be found, as was suggested above by the paradox of 
Quine’s using intensional expressions while denying their logical 
utility. 

The point we have reached, then, is that two linguistic expres- 
sions are synonymous if the criteria in mind for the application of 
the two expressions are identical.** Accordingly, a sentence is 
analytic if the criterion in mind for the application of its predicate 
is identical with all or part of the criterion in mind for the appli- 
cation of its subject (and similarly, mutatis mutandis, for relational 

56 Cf. Lewis, op. cit., p. 151. 

57 Cf. ibid., pp. 134-135. This point is not altered by Lewis’ remarks 
concerning the possibility of a behavioristic interpretation of the ‘‘ criterion 
in mind,’’ ibid., p. 144. 

58In this connection we need not concern ourselves with the paradoxical 
conclusion of N. Goodman that ‘‘no two different words have the same mean- 
ing,’? and its consequence that ‘‘no non-repetitive statement will be analytic’’ 
(‘On Likeness of Meaning,’’ Analysis, Vol. X, 1949-50, pp. 1-7); nor with 
R. Rudner’s extension of this position to the still more paradoxical conclusion 
that ‘‘two different occurrences of the ‘same’ word cannot have the same 
meaning’? and that consequently ‘‘no repetitive statement will be analytic 
either?’ (‘‘ A Note on Likeness of Meaning,’’ ibid., pp. 115-118). Since these 
conclusions are based on considerations concerning the non-significatory as- 
pects of words, i.e., words as ‘‘actual physical inscriptions,’’ they can be 


obviated by distinctions such as those of Ockham between personal and ma- 
terial supposition, and of Lewis between words and marks or symbols. 
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sentences). Or, alternatively, a sentence is analytic if, by means 
of synonymies of its descriptive expressions, it can be reduced to 
a logical truth. All other true sentences are synthetic. Henee, 
the distinction between analytic and synthetic sentences has again 
been shown to be one of kind. But it must be emphasized that the 
condition for the conclusiveness of this point is the sharply re. 
stricted context in which we have here considered the question, 
The gradualist argument would be reapplied as soon as we began 
to consider such interrelated factors as the status of logical truth, 
the extent to which ‘‘analytic’’ relations between criteria in mind 
can be distinguished from ‘‘synthetic’’ relations, the relation be. 
tween the holding of meanings and experience of fact. Some of 
these points will be considered in the next section. But it should 
first be noted that the present position is exempt from the ‘‘exten. 
sional’’ and ‘‘psychologistic’’ objections which might be leveled 
against it on grounds of ‘‘clarity.’’ It determines synonymy by 
‘distinguishing intensional identity from extensional equivalence, 
because criteria in mind concern the application of linguistic ex- 
pressions to properties rather than to classes—i.e., in Carnap’s 
terms, to the intensions rather than the extensions of the expres. 
sions in question.®®. Nor does the ‘‘inwardness’’ of criteria in mind 
make them too unclear or unobservable to serve in philosophic ex- 
plication, for they can also be viewed as ‘‘incipient behavior or 
behavior attitudes’’ and thus as observable in overt behavior.” 


IV 


The question with which we must now deal concerns the basis 
of the analytic-synthetic distinction as thus far explicated. Phi- 
losophers have traditionally formulated the alternatives on this 
point as ‘‘psychological’’ or ‘‘logical,’’ © ‘‘subjective’’ or ‘‘objec- 
tive,’’ © ‘‘conventional’’ or ‘‘non-conventional,’’ * ‘‘relative’’ or 


59.Cf. Meaning and Necessity, p. 19. Cf. Perkins and Singer’s example 
of the different test procedures that would be employed in testing whether the 
expressions ‘‘rational animal’’ and ‘‘featherless biped’’ applied to given ob- 
jects, despite the extensional identity of those objects. 

60 Cf. Lewis, op. cit., pp. 143-145; also p. 134. 

61 Cf. L. Couturat, Les principes des mathématiques (Paris, 1905), pp. 
240-242; Frege, op. cit., pp. 3-4; Bosanquet, Knowledge and Reality, pp. 5% 
60; W. E. Johnson, Logic, I (Cambridge, 1921), p. 63 n.; A. J. Ayer, Language, 
Truth, and Logic, 2nd ed. (London, 1948), p. 78; Waismann, ‘‘ Analytic: 
Synthetic,’’ I, pp. 26-27. 

62 Cf. H. J. Paton, Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience (London, 1936), |, 
pp. 83-84, 

63 Cf. Lewis, op. cit., pp. 96 ff. 
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‘‘ahsolute,’’ &* ‘‘verbal’’ or ‘‘real.’’ The senses in which they have 
used these terms have been many, and we shall not deal with all 
the issues they have raised. Genericist thinkers, as indicated 
earlier, usually view analytic truths as ‘‘verbal’’ in contradistinc- 
tion from ‘‘real,’’® and therefore, in more recent developments, 
as relative to a language-system.®* Gradualists, on the other hand, 
locate both sides of the analytic-synthetie distinction within the 
context of knowledge of the real. Within this context, however, 
they take one of the two main alternatives: either, with such 
““psychological’’ gradualists as Green and Bradley, they view the 
distinction as being relative to the growth of the individual’s 
knowledge, to the point where Bradley could even make the ex- 
treme statement that ‘‘a synthetic statement, so soon as it is made, 
is at once analytic’’ ®’; or else, with such ‘‘logical’’ gradualists as 
Bosanquet and Joseph, they view the distinction in terms of ‘‘ob- 
jective’ knowledge, so that it becomes equivalent to the distinction 
between the essential and the accidental,® although not to the 
verbal-real distinction. 

Each of these three positions has important difficulties. The 
“logical’’ gradualists are confronted with the problem of specify- 
ing how knowledge of the essence of things is to be attained by 
means at the disposal of human knowers, and how this is to be 
distinguished from obviously verbal statements. The ‘‘psychologi- 
eal’? gradualists are open to the accusation of confusing sentences 
with propositions; for when they say that a previously synthetic 
“judgment’’ may become analytic, depending upon the state of our 
knowledge, what has really occurred is that words which pre- 
viously had one meaning have come to take on a different meaning, 
so that it is only the same sentence, but not the same proposition, 

64 Cf. Bradley, op. cit., p. 185; T. H. Green, Works, Vol. II, pp. 61, 229, 
233, 

65Cf. J. 8. Mill, A System of Logic, Bk. I, ch. vi; J. N. Keynes, Formal 
Logic, 4th ed. (London, 1928), pp. 49 ff.; W. E. Johnson, Logic, I, p. 63; 
Ayer, op. cit., p. 79 (ef. ibid., pp. 16-17); N. Malcolm, ‘‘Are Necessary 
Propositions Really Verbal???’ Mind, Vol. XLIX (1940), pp. 189-203; P. 
Edwards, ‘‘Do Necessary Propositions ‘Mean Nothing’?’’, Journal of Phi- 
losophy, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 457-468. 

66 Cf. Carnap, Meaning and Necessity, p. 7. Although Quine also makes 
analyticity relative to a language-system (cf. ‘‘Two Dogmas,’’ p. 31), this 
does not, on his gradualist view, involve a contrast of the analytic with the 
‘‘factual’’ or ‘‘real’’ (ef. ibid., pp. 38-39). 

87 Bradley, Principles of Logic, Vol. I, p. 185. For Green, cf. above, n. 64. 

68 Cf. Bosanquet, Logic, pp. 91 ff.; Knowledge and Reality, pp. 59-60; 
H. W. B. Joseph, Introduction to Logic, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1931), pp. 210-211; 
T. D. Weldon, Introduction to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (Oxford, 1946), 
p. 80, n. 1, 
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which may be both analytic and synthetic. The difficulties eon. 
fronting the genericists are of two main kinds. (a) Insofar ag 
the genericists insist that the basis of the analytic-synthetic disting. 
tion is “‘logical’’ rather than ‘‘psychological,’’ while also equating 
this distinction with that of the verbal and the real, they are faced 
with the problem, which Quine and other gradualists have re. 
cently emphasized, of what can be the basis of the ‘‘ definitions” 
or ‘‘meanings’’ by virtue of which analytic propositions are true, 
If this basis is not ‘‘semantical,’’ i.e., determined by the ‘‘real’ 
or ‘‘factual’’ realm, then what else can it be but ‘‘pragmatie,” 
i.e., determined by the knower or the user of the language? Henee, 
underlying the formal or syntactical relations which determine 
analyticity as involved in the relation of following-from-primitive. 
sentences must there not be the pragmatic or ‘‘ psychological’? di. 
mension which determines what these primitives are to be? (b) 
The sharp real-verbal distinction drawn by the genericists is itself 
open to question in cases where the meanings by virtue of which 
obviously analytic sentences are true appear to reflect real or 
factual relations. — 

The basis of the analytic-synthetic distinction set forth in the 
preceding section may now be developed and tested against the 
background of the above difficulties. Analytic truth as here con- 
ceived, following C. I. Lewis, involves three main factors: linguistic 
expressions, properties signified by them, and criteria in mind for 
the application of the expression to the properties. A subject- 
predicate sentence is analytic when the criterion in mind for the 
application of its subject to a property includes or is identical with 
the criterion in mind for the application of its predicate to a 
property (and similarly, mutatis mutandis, for relational sentences). 
From this it follows that it is by the relation between criteria in 
mind that the analyticity of a sentence is determined; and insofar 
as the relation of linguistic expressions to criteria in mind is a 
‘*pragmatic’’ or ‘‘psychological’’ relation, it in turn follows that 
analyticity is a pragmatic or psychological trait before it is a 
‘*semantical’’ one involving the relation of linguistic expressions 
to properties. 

The crucial question as to the basis of analyticity, however, 
concerns the relation of the criteria in mind to the properties. 
In some cases, the basis whereby criteria in mind refer to the same 
property or to groups of properties is men’s idiosyncratic or con- 


69 This reply to the gradualists is found in Keynes, op. cit., pp. 55-56; 
Joseph, op. cit., pp. 214-215. Keynes also points out (pp. 54-55) that mean- 
ings in the sense of conventional connotations have more fixity than the Green- 
Bradley doctrine allows. 
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ventional decisions concerning the use of words and classification 
of properties; the result comprises analytic truths like “‘all fathers 
are male parents,’’ ‘‘all fathers are organisms,’’ ‘‘all officers are 
gentlemen’’ (where ‘‘officer’’ is defined to include the property of 
being a gentleman). But in other cases, the basis whereby criteria 
in mind refer to the same properties or to relations between prop- 
erties is not our own classifications or decisions but rather the 
traits or relations of the properties in re. Accordingly, as sug- 
gested by the two criticisms of the genericists given above, there 
are two different bases of analyticity. (A) Analytic truth is 
‘‘eonventional’’ or ‘‘psychological’’ insofar as the criteria in mind 
for the application of terms reflect men’s classifications of prop- 
erties or uses of terms. (B) Analytic truth is ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘factual’’ 
insofar as criteria in mind, and the relations between them, reflect 
factual properties and relations. The former point is in agreement 
with the genericists in viewing the basis of analyticity as conven- 
tional and distinguishing it from knowledge of the real, although it 
is in disagreement with the genericists, and in agreement with the 
‘‘psychological’’ gradualists, in making this basis ‘‘psychological’’ 
or pragmatic rather than ‘‘logical.’’ The latter point is in disa- 
greement with the genericists and in agreement with the ‘‘logical’’ 
gradualists, although the scope of the ‘‘real’’ relations to which 
it assimilates analytic truth is a rather restricted one, as will be 
shown below. The dichotomy ‘‘conventional-real’’ is itself gen- 
ericist rather than gradualist, although a gradualist could give it 
an interpretation whereby all aspects for which the rubric ‘‘con- 
ventional’? was adopted—including whim, verbal artifice, con- 
ceptual ordering, and economy—would appear as approximations 
toward knowledge of the real. 

A. The first, conventionalist point will now be developed by 
examining C. I. Lewis’ position with respect to the basis of analy- 
ticity. Since many phases of the conception of analyticity pre- 
sented in this paper are obviously derived from Lewis, an examina- 
tion of his position on this important point of disagreement will 
also serve as a test of our own position. Although Lewis holds a 
genericist view of the analytic-synthetic distinction, he declares that 
while our linguistic expressions and our classifications are con- 
ventional, analytic truth ‘‘is not amenable to any decision we can 
make,’’ because such truth states ‘‘relations of testable and sense- 
recognizable characters which are our criteria of classification and 
of the application of verbal expressions,’’ and ‘‘Such relationships 
are as they are, and are not subject to any convention or de- 
cision.’? 7° Now it is indeed true that once we have classified 


10 Lewis, op. cit., pp. 155-157. Cf. ébid., pp. 97, 106-110, 153, 165. 
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properties or characters, the relation between them emerging 
from that classification is fixed, and in this sense ‘‘is not amenable 
to any decision we can make.’’ But, on the other hand, insofar 
as it is we who make the classifications, by our own ‘“‘decision’’ 
which is ‘‘antecedent’’ to particular experience of phenomena," 
the non-conventional character of the analytic truths which are 
‘‘fixed’’ by that classification is a severely limited one. Thus, for 
example, I may choose to classify as ‘‘officers’’ only those men who 
have the two properties or characters of holding commissions and 
being gentlemen; and I may choose to classify as ‘‘gentlemen” 
only those who are college graduates. From these classifications, 
the relation between the characters ‘‘officer’’ and ‘‘college gradu- 
ate’’ is fixed: ‘‘all officers are college graduates’’ is an analytic 
truth. But is it non-conventional in the sense of being ‘‘not 
amenable to any decision we can make’’? Is it not the case, on the 
contrary, that it is our previous decisions in making our classifica. 
tions which have determined the content of this analytic truth? 
This point is somewhat obscured by what Lewis says about the 
status of the meanings which become related in analytic truths, 
For, despite his emphasis on the conventional basis of classifications, 
he adopts a non-conventionalist position not only concerning the 
relations of meanings but also concerning the meanings themselves: 
‘‘what classifications shall be made, and what meanings enter- 
tained, are matters subject to decision. But the meanings enter- 
tained are as they are and not otherwise, whether they should be 
entertained or not.’?*? The meanings here referred to may be 
either sense-meanings or properties (in the modes of intension 
and signification, respectively). Sense-meanings are criteria in 
mind for the application of expressions; but such criteria may be 
determined by our decision, and in this respect are not independent 
of their being ‘‘entertained.’’ Similarly, the properties ‘‘re- 
ferred to’’ by sense meanings may consist in combinations effected 
by our own decision or classification, as in our examples of ‘‘ officer” 
and ‘‘gentleman’’ above, and these too are not independent of 
their being ‘‘entertained.’’ Thus, when Lewis writes that ‘‘the 
analytic relationships of meanings are determined by the meanings 
themselves, and the manner of such determination is beyond the 
reach of any linguistic convention,’’ ”* he ignores the fact that the 
meanings themselves may be determined by our conventions or 
decisions, although, to be sure, these conventions may be imagina- 
tive rather than linguistic. And since these conventions may differ 


71 Ibid., p. 155. Cf. ibid., pp. 105, 154. 
12 Ibid., p. 106 (my italics). Cf. ibid., pp. 110, 148. 
78 Ibid., p. 110. 
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from person to person, what is analytic and what synthetic will 
be ‘‘relative’’ to the individual, ‘‘subjective’’ and ‘‘psychologi- 
cal.’’ * 

Some further arguments against conventionalism can be rather 
readily disposed of. Thus it might be held that to make the dis- 
tinction between analytic and synthetic truths ‘‘relative to a 
language system’’ is to leave unexplained the difference between 
statements which can be derived from arbitrary definitions and 
those ‘‘which commonly would be regarded”’ as analytic, such as 
‘all men are animals.’’*> This difference, however, can be ex- 
plained without referring to anything more non-conventional than 
the distinction between unusual and usual uses (or sense-mean- 
ings) of words.”® It might also be objected that necessary truth, 
which admittedly characterizes all analytic statements, is incom- 
patible with a conventional basis for such statements, since the 
necessary is that which has no alternatives, whereas the conven- 
tional does have alternatives.”” To this objection, however, it may 
be replied that, in good part at least, the necessary truths here in 
question are hypothetically necessary, i.e., they are necessary on 
the hypothesis that there are certain conventions for the use of 
language, certain criteria for the application of linguistic expres- 
sions to properties. However, once these conventions are accepted 
together with the classifications on which they rest, a sentence like 
“all officers are gentlemen”’ is as necessarily and ‘‘objectively’’ 
true as that ‘‘all men are animals.”’ 

B. I now wish to suggest that there are some kinds of analytic 
truths which, while being true by virtue of their meanings, are 
also factual or ‘‘real,’’ in that the connections of meanings which 
they express represent not idiosyncratic or conventional relations 
of classifications made by us but objective traits of extra-linguistic 


7% This point is brought out clearly by one of Lewis’ own illustrations. 
He writes: ‘‘The question, ‘Does your schematism for determining application 
of the term ‘‘square’’ include your schematism for applying ‘‘rectangle’’?’ 
is one determined in the same general fashion as is the answer to the question, 
‘Does your plan of a trip to Chicago to see the Field Museum include the plan 
of visiting Niagara to see the Falls?’ ’’ (p. 154). Since a plan of our action 
is obviously a decision made by us rather than something existing independently 
of us, it follows that what our plan includes—the relation between our plans 
—is itself determined by us. 

75 Cf. Lewis, op. cit., pp. 164-167. 

76 Cf. Keynes’ distinction between ‘‘subjective intension’’ and ‘‘conven- 
tional connotation,’’ op. cit., pp. 23 ff., 53 ff. 

Cf. A. C. Ewing, ‘‘The Linguistic Theory of A Priori Propositions,’’ 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XL (1939-40), pp. 213-214; 
Kneale, op. cit., pp. 118-119; Pap, op. cit., pp. 305, 314 ff. 
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and extra-mental properties.* There are at least two familiar 
kinds of such truths. One kind states necessary relations of 4i- 
verse sensory properties—e.g., ‘‘ whatever is colored is extended,” 
The terms of such statements are necessarily connected by virtue 
of their sense meanings; "* but these in turn seem to be necessarily 
connected not primarily by virtue of classifications made by us but 
rather by virtue of the -necessary connection of the properties 
themselves. A second kind states necessary relational inferences 
—e.g., ‘‘if A is longer than B and B is longer than C, then A igs 
longer than C.’’ Here too the inference is necessary because of 
the sense meaning of the relational term (in the case of ‘‘longer,”’ 
its transitivity) ; ®° but this sense meaning in turn seems to derive 
not primarily from our own decision or classification but rather 
from the factual characteristics of the relational property itself. 

The doctrine here presented is, of course, opposed to the fa- 
mniliar genericist view of analytic truths as purely verbal and “‘en- 
tirely devoid of factual content.’’ ** We may briefly consider three 
chief arguments brought against the present doctrine. 

(1) The argument from empirical contingency. All proposi- 
tions about matter of fact, or having factual content, rest on ex- 
perience, and consequently cannot be necessary. Hence if any 
analytic statement, such as ‘‘2 + 2 = 4,”’ is interpreted as a physi- 
cal or empirical descriptive statement, it is no longer necessarily 
true, for it does not hold of rabbits, microbes, drops of water, 
etc.2? Karl Popper, who cites these examples, goes on to say: 

If you answer that these examples are not fair because something has hap- 
pened to the rabbits and to the drops, and because the equation ‘2 +2=4’ 
only applies to objects to: which nothing happens, then my answer is that, 
if you interpret it in this way, then it does not hold for ‘reality’ (for in 


‘reality’ something happens all the time) but only for an abstract world of 
distinct objects in which nothing happens.83 


78In view of the fact that questions of necessary non-verbal truth are 
usually discussed in connection with the synthetic a priori, I wish to emphasize 
that the question with which I am now concerned is not: ‘‘ Are all a priori 
(or necessary) propositions analytic?’’, but rather: ‘‘ Are all analytic propo- 
sitions solely conventional and not factual?’’ 

79 I thus cannot agree with Pap, op. cit., pp. 309-310, that such properties 
are unanalyzable. 

80 To hold, as Pap does (op. cit., p. 306), that such a statement is not 
analytic because when formalized—(z) (y) (2) ((2Ry-yRz) > zRz)—it is not 
a principle of logic, is to separate rather artificially ‘‘logic’’ from ‘‘mean- 
ings.’’ Cf. above, p. 409. 

81 Ayer, op. cit., p. 79. Cf. above, p. 415. 

82 It must be noted that I am not here defending Mill’s conception of 
mathematics as a highly probable science resting on empirical inductions. 

88K. Popper, ‘‘Why Are the Calculuses of Logic and Arithmetic Ap- 
plicable to Reality?’’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Suppl. Vol. 
XX (1946), p. 56. 
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This argument ignores the fact that all factual scientific propo- 
sitions require some degree of idealization or abstraction from ir- 
relevant empirical circumstances. The law of falling bodies holds 
only if air resistance is abstracted from, chemical experiments re- 
quire ‘‘nurification’’ where all elements save those directly involved 
in the analysis are removed, economic laws hold only where ‘‘other 
things are equal.’’ Hence the argument is inconclusive which de- 
nies the factual reference of analytic propositions by removing 
the exactness of the meanings and relations directly involved in 
the propositions. If one takes a sufficiently inexact and crudely 
‘“empirical’’ application of a measuring rod, it might indeed turn 
out that while A is found to be longer than B, and B longer than 
C, yet a further measurement made directly thereafter might show 
A to be not longer than C. But such inexactness could be remedied 
by centering closer attention on the precise features involved in 
the measurement of comparative lengths among stable objects, 
even though ‘‘in ‘reality’ something happens all the time.”’ 

(2) The argument from testability-attitudes. If a statement is 
to be accepted as true of empirical fact and not merely as true by 
virtue of meaning, it must be regarded as open to empirical tests. 
Hence, whenever one refuses to consider the possibility of em- 
pirical refutation of a statement, that statement is not a factual 
one. To quote Popper again: 


whenever we are doubtful whether or not our statements deal with the real 
world, we can decide it by asking ourselves whether or not we are ready to 
accept an empirical refutation. If we are determined, on principle, to defend 
our statements in the face of refutations (such as provided by rabbits or 
drops or velocities), then we are not speaking about reality. Only if we are 
ready to accept refutations do we speak about reality.84 


Thus, since our attitude toward analytic statements is admittedly 
such that they are regarded as necessarily true, their refutation 
being impossible, it follows that they cannot deal with matters of 
fact. 

This argument, which has achieved great vogue in recent years,* 
has the merit of emphasising the ‘‘pragmatic’’ context which is im- 
portant to the full elucidation of analytic statements. Not only 
are the meanings of terms generated by interpretation or criteria 
in mind for their application, but the pragmatic factor of attitude 
provides a significant clue to the analyticity of the sentence. Fur- 

84 Ibid., p. 57. 

85 Cf. M. Schlick, ‘‘ Meaning and Verification,’’ reprinted in H. Feig] and 
W. Sellars, Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York, 1949), p. 165; 
E. Nagel, ‘‘Logic Without Ontology,’’ ibid., p. 198; C. G. Hempel, ‘‘On the 


Nature of Mathematical Truth,’’ ibid., p. 223; Edwards, op. cit., pp. 458 ff.; 
Mates, op. cit., pp. 531-532; Lake, op. cit., p. 121, 
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thermore, the argument suggests the important point that while 
analytic statements may have come to be held as a result of ex. 
perience of fact, it is the prospective rather than the retrospective 
reference to experience which is relevant to the a priori character 
of a proposition toward which one has the attitude-of-holding-as. 
analytic. 

However, insofar as the argument under consideration proceeds 
to infer from an attitude of recalcitrance toward empirical refuta- 
tion to the conclusion that the sentence in question is non-factual, 
it is by no means conclusive. (7) It does not permit the differentia- 
tion of an emotional attitude of sheer obstinacy from the cognitive 
attitude involved in the holding of a statement as analytic where 
the relation of its terms reflects properties-in-things. It is sig. 
nificant that some recent writers have cited, as examples of a typical 
analyticity-attitude, statements like ‘‘all great men are Scotch’’ * 
and ‘‘it wouldn’t be South Pacific without Mary Martin.’’* But 
are these statements completely on a par with ‘‘everything colored 
is extended’’ and ‘‘if A is longer than B and B is longer than (C, 
then A is longer than C’’?®* Are the latter adhered to solely 
from the same obstinacy and prejudice that characterize the 
former? ®® (#) The assumption of the argument from attitudes 
is the genericist one that there is a sharp difference in kind between 
one’s attitudes toward analytic and toward synthetic statements. 
But it is at least equally plausible that an unwillingness and indeed 
an inability to conceive or imagine the possible refutation of a 
sentence characterizes men’s attitudes toward many synthetic, 
factual sentences.* If it be objected that this confuses ‘‘logical”’ 
necessity with ‘‘psychological’’ compulsion, it must of course be 
pointed out that it is the objectors who have introduced the con- 
sideration of attitudes in this connection. 

(3) The argument from definitional certainty. Analytic state- 
ments are ‘‘made true’’ by us, since we so define their terms that 
they cannot possibly be falsified by empirical fact. Hence, the 
independent variable governing their truth is not empirical fact 
but ourselves through our definitions. 























































































































86 Edwards, loc. cit. 

87 Lake, loc. cit. 

88 Cf. Ewing’s remarks on ‘‘the argument of the slippery slope’? (op. cit., 
pp. 242-243). 

89 This consideration also applies against the ‘‘commitment’’ theory of 
the analytic advanced by Peach, op. cit., according to which ‘‘the criterion of 
an analytic statement is the commitment, within that context, to its practical 
correlates within that context’’ (p. 358). 

90 Cf. Waismann, ‘‘ Analytic-Synthetic,’’ III, pp. 54 ff.; White, op. cit., 
pp. 325-328, 
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This argument states an important truth about many analytic 
statements; but it is its extension to all such statements, with its 
genericist division between ‘‘facts’’ and ‘‘definitions,’’ and between 
‘facts’? and ‘‘ourselves,’’ which is doubtful. For example, is it 
due solely to our arbitrary definition, rather than to an awareness 
of what is factual, that Longer Than is necessarily a transitive 
relation? The difficulties of a theory which assigns to ourselves 
such creative power over non-formal relations which hold between 
objects (and not merely, as in formal logical systems, between 
symbols) are brought out, in the case of other relations, by such 
statements as that of Ayer when he says that ‘‘tt 1s an arbitrary, 
though convenient, rule of language that words that stand for 
temporal relations are to be used transitively,’’®! and of Hempel 
when he says that ‘‘identity is a transitive relation by virtue of 
its definition or by virtue of the basic postulates governing it.’ %? 
In these statements, it will be noted, what is attributed to our 
arbitrary definition is not merely the assignment of certain mean- 
ings to words, but the transitive character of the relations them- 
selves. This seems too high a price to pay for the non-factual 
character of sentences which are analytic by virtue of terms 
signifying such relations. 

What underlies all the above arguments is the genericist doc- 
trine, based on definitions of ‘‘logical’’ and ‘‘factual’’ as mutually 
exclusive, that the classes of propositions which are logically true 
and factually true can never have any common members. This 
assumption is similar in principle to that made in ethical theory 
by intuitionists who level accusations of ‘‘naturalistic fallacy’’ 
on the genericist ground that the ‘‘ethical’’ and the ‘‘factual’’ are 
likewise mutually exclusive. The assertions of genericists that 
logically necessary propositions ‘‘really state nothing’’ ** are also 
strikingly similar to those of ethical genericists of the emotivist 
school who declare that ‘‘The presence of an ethical symbol in a 
proposition adds nothing to its factual content,’’ ** and that ‘‘the 
expressions containing ‘good’ and ‘right’ . . . assert nothing.’’ * 
In each case, however, the mutual exclusions of the factual, the 
logical, and the ethical rest on assumptions which do not disprove 
the tenability of the opposite assumptions and also do not satis- 

91 Ayer, op. cit., p. 17 (my italics). 

92 Hempel, op. cit., p. 225 (my italics). 

98 Malcolm, op. cit., p. 203 (my italics). 

94 Ayer, op. cit., p. 107 (my italics). 


9A, Kaplan, ‘‘Are Ethical Judgments Assertions?’’ Philosophical 
Review, Vol. LI (1942), p. 299 (my italics). 
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factorily explain those aspects of logical and ethical truths for 
which the opposite assumptions are adduced. 

Further development of the doctrine of the factual reference 
of analytic truths of the kinds indicated above would require a 
fuller analysis of such concepts as ‘‘factual,’’ and of the relations 
of facts to logic, than there is space here to undertake. I wish to 
point out, however, that the gradualist assumptions of such an 
analysis could be developed in several ways. The way which prob. 
ably comes most quickly to the minds of its genericist opponents 
is the one which may be labeled ‘‘realist,’’ and which would involve 
espousal of those two bétes nowres of contemporary empiricism, e- 
sences and intuition. It should be noted, however, that the scope 
of the essences and intuitions in the present conception is confined 
to sensory qualities and spatio-temporal relations; hence, it is 
exempt from many of the traditional objections which have justi- 
fiably been directed against doctrines employing the concepts of 
‘*real essences’’ and infallible intuitions in respect of more complex 
subject-matters of philosophy and science. Moreover, the present 
doctrine could also be developed in a ‘‘ pragmatic’”’ direction, which 
would not require any appeal to essence and intuition, since the 
‘‘facts’’ to which it would regard certain analytic truths as refer- 
ring would be interpreted as having their being within the context 
of inquiry. This would involve at least a reinterpretation of the 
dichotomy ‘‘conventional—nonconventional,’’ as well as alteration 
of other aspects of the above discussion. 

We have seen that on all the main questions discussed in the 
first three sections of this paper—the relation of logic to fact and 
to natural science, and the status of the analytic-synthetic dis- 
tinction in artificial and in natural languages—the genericist (who 
nowadays is usually a logical empiricist) and the pragmatic gradu- 
alist can each take account of the considerations adduced by the 
other and fit them into his own doctrine. The difference between 
the two doctrines is a difference between an emphasis on the broad 
enveloping context of inquiry and an emphasis on more limited 
and immediate uniquenesses. These emphases would be reiterated 
in the respective discussions of whether the difference between 
the kinds of analytic statements which we have called ‘‘conven- 
tional?’ and ‘‘factual’’ is a difference of degree or of kind. 
Nevertheless, these diversities of emphasis are important both for 
the matters to which they call attention and for their possible 
abuses, as the discussion in the fourth section of this paper has 
suggested. The genericist doctrine has the merit of emphasizing 
that there are aspects of human discourse which reflect verbal con- 
trivance and manipulations of meanings as against factual struc- 
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tures and relations; and also that both of these in turn involve 
significant differences from ethical discourse and the subject-mat- 
ter with which it deals. These are differences which must be rec- 
ognized whatever be the broader context into which they may all 
be fitted. On the other hand, the genericist doctrine has the cor- 
relative danger of extending these diversities beyond their justi- 
fiable limits and, on the basis of a general exclusivist dogma rather 
than specific investigation of the phenomena in question, permit- 
ting them to harden into unbridgeable gaps in which all logical 
truth is ‘‘verbal’’ and ‘‘arbitrary,’’ all specifically ethical truth 
is ‘‘emotive’’ or even ‘‘capricious,’’ and both are completely dif- 
ferent from factual truth. It is here that the gradualist doctrine, 
particularly in its pragmatic interpretation, is of special service 
in calling attention to that context of inquiry and pursuit of values 
which provides the ultimate justifying basis of logical, factual, 
and ethical truths alike. In connection with the analytic-synthetic 
distinction, this doctrine has the merit of emphasizing that there 
are analytic truths, and aspects of analytic truth, which cannot 
without distortion be described as merely verbal. On the other 
hand, the gradualist doctrine has the correlative danger of giving 
a “‘cognitive’’ (if not an ‘‘ontological’’) status to what may reflect 
only verbal contrivance or institutional mores, and more generally 
of swallowing up all distinctions in a vague organicism in which 
nothing is irrelevant to anything else. If, however, these extremes 
are guarded against, there is no reason why both the genericist and 
the gradualist approach should not be developed equably and with 
mutual profit in all spheres of philosophy. The divergent emphases 
and opposed tensions of each approach should lead to a testing of 
each by the other and to a corresponding diminution of the dog- 
matic extremes to which each is susceptible, and thereby should 
contribute to philosophic enlightenment. 


ALAN GEWIRTH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ROFESSOR Vincent Tomas has done me the honor of dis- 
cussing, in a pertinent and careful manner, some ideas ex- 
pounded in a book which I wrote twenty years ago.’ Professor 


1 Hartshorne, The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation (University of 
Chicago Press, 1934). Tomas and Morgan, ‘‘Symposium: The Concept of 
Expression in Art,’’ in Science, Language, and Human Rights (University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1952), pp. 127-165 (American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, Vol. I). 
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Douglas Morgan has added some astute comments. I heartily 
agree with Professor Morgan that the issue is far from simple, 
This is a field of inquiry, a difficult one, and no simple yes or no 
will dispose of it. But all aesthetic theory, and perhaps all episte. 
mological theory as well, is in the dark at a crucial point if the 
inquiry is not undertaken. Thanks to the sharpness and fairness 
of the two discussants mentioned, a way suggests itself to sum. 
marize the question to which the inquiry is directed in a manner 
which might serve to exclude irrelevancies and to demonstrate the 
reasonableness of the question itself. 

This question concerns the relations obtaining between sensory 
qualities and qualities of ‘‘feeling’’ or ‘‘emotion.’’ In. aesthetic 
experience there is, it is widely admitted, some sort of unity be- 
tween the two which is termed ‘‘expression.’? As Tomas points 
out, we are not here using the term to refer to physical things as 
embodiments of feeling. Such things are but the sources of stimuli 
for our sensory-emotional responses, and the controversy concerns 
the qualities that appear in and for the response. None of the 
properties which physics discovers in things appears to us literally 
and precisely in direct perception, and there is no scientific reason 
for imputing the sensory qualities which we do perceive, such as 
color (in any other sense than wave length, which does not, as such, 
appear), to the things, though there may be epistemological or 
metaphysical theories inclining some philosophers to do so. The 
stimulus source is not directly relevant, then, to our discussion. 
This means that the question of ‘‘Panpsychism,’’ which I under- 
stand figured in the discussion from the floor, is also not directly 
relevant. My theory, which in this essay I propose to call Affective 
Monism (in my book I speak of the Affective Continuum of pos- 
sible qualities), does not concern the question of the real constitu- 
tion of the lower organic and inorganic world—whether it be akin 
to mind or not, and in what sense or degree—save somewhat in- 
directly, or via epistemological or ontological considerations which 
are controversial on their own account (though of course I accept 
them). Any connection which does obtain between Affective 
Monism and Panpsychism is not necessarily creditable or dis- 
creditable to either. They should be evaluated both separately 
and together. 

One can put the question of Affective Monism in three simple 
stages. First, are Pratt and many others right in contending that 
there are structural resemblances between the patterns of feeling 
which music communicates (that such feeling has pattern you 
would scarcely guess from some discussions of the subject) and the 
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patterns of perceived qualities of sound? Both involve temporal 
structure, structure constituted by variations in intensity and by 
variations in simplicity or complexity of simultaneous elements. 
In these respects, at least, it is scarcely deniable that pattern- 
similarities obtain; and that they are significant for expression I 
suppose no careful student will deny. This is the first step in our 
argument, and it is not, so far as I can see, controversial, except 
with regard to fine points or delimitation. Here the ‘‘body of 
evidence’’ which Professor Morgan desiderates is substantial in- 
deed. 

The second question is, must not the principle which applies so 
well in music be generalized to cover all aesthetic experience? In 
all such experience on its sensory side there is structure, and in all 
feeling, unless the most utterly simple, there is likewise structure, 
at least temporal. With regard to the plastic arts we do indeed 
encounter the dogma that feelings are totally non-spatialized. I 
can see no body of evidence for this denial. They may not be 
sharply spatialized, as color normally is. But this is a matter of 
degree, and the degree varies even with respect to color itself, 
as experiment has shown. In any case, if there is any simultaneous 
complexity, and in that sense non-temporal structure, in feeling, 
and surely this is so, there will be analogy, at least, between 
this and spatial structure. Nothing then stands in the way of 
supposing some sort and degree of pattern-similarity between an 
array of colored things and a complex of feelings. Here again the 
ground for controversy seems to concern fine points and details. 

The third and last question is the most difficult, so difficult that 
I have been inclined to turn away from it to other matters. Never- 
theless this is to evade a problem which philosophy cannot, it 
seems, ultimately avoid. Is there or is there not a qualitative, as 
well as a structural, similarity between ‘‘feeling’’ and ‘‘sensation,’’ 
or feeling qualities and sensory qualities (those who tell us there 
is ‘‘no such thing as sensation’’ will hardly say there is no such 
quality as ‘‘blue’’)? And if there is such qualitative similarity, 
how far does it go, and how significant is it for expression? If 
the alternative here is, no qualitative similarity versus some simi- 
larity, then I maintain with Peirce that it is the negative which 
must furnish the body of evidence, not the positive. For ‘‘ absolute 
difference’ or ‘‘complete non-similarity’’ is scarcely a promising 
idea for an inquiry. This was the point, in one application, of 
Peirce’s ‘‘Synechism.’’ To try to establish such absolute differ- 
ence, he pointed out, is only to try to prove that we should give 
up looking for similarities. It is to renounce trying to discover 
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something, not to make a discovery. For absolute non-similarity 
cannot be discovered. What would it look like? Here we do ip. 
deed have a ‘“‘tautologous’’ aspect of our question,? but it is a 
‘‘revealing tautology’’ to the extent that many appear to take 
the notion or pseudo-notion of absolute dissimilarity for granted. 

Perhaps differences of logical type might be termed absolute 
in that they do not seem to involve continuous possible gradations; 
however, the contrast, for example, between ‘‘sweetness’’ as a taste 
quality and ‘‘sweetness’’ in its other usual meaning, as in “‘g 
sweet voice,’’ is not readily shown to be a difference in logical level, 
We seem to intuit a resemblance between a taste quality and a tonal 
quality, as though the difference between them, though real, were 
very far from absolute. And yet the second sort of sweetness 
appears to be a reference to feeling quality. Of course this is 
the question at issue in a particular instance. Let us now sum up 
what our three steps together imply as to the meaning of the 
question. 

It cannot be denied that aesthetic experience involves associa- 
tions between sensory and other factors. This is most obvious 
in poetry, or in representative painting. But in some cases the 
associated elements are perceptibly similar to one another, so that 
we have ‘‘association by similarity.’’ We have what Peirce called 
‘‘iconic’’ signs. Morgan speaks in passing of ‘‘structural-iconic 
relevance.’’* Well, add ‘‘qualitative-iconic’’ relevance (Peirce 
recognized both structural and qualitative icons) and you have the 
essential core of my theory.* And once more, the question scarcely 
admits of an absolute yes or no, but breaks up into distinctions 
of extent, detail, and nuance. For at least in one respect there 
is certainly a qualitative similarity between sensory experience and 
feeling, in that both have varying degrees of intensity. "Who can 
doubt that a loud sound will most readily express violent feeling, 
soft sounds gentle feelings, subtle nuances of sound or color subtle 
feelings . . . and just where do we stop? I suggest that we stop 
at the beginnings of our ignorance of similarities, not at the point 
where we know all similarity ends. We never know that it ends, 
but only that similarities are sometimes close and sometimes remote, 
sometimes easy to detect and sometimes difficult, sometimes obvious 
and sometimes subtle. They are especially elusive when the ele- 
ments to be compared are evanescent and cannot be stabilized in 
experience in juxtaposition with each other, like an array of colors. 



































































































































2Cf. Morgan, op. cit., p. 153. 
8 See Morgan, op. cit., p. 161. 
4Cf. Tomas, op. cit., p. 138. 
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Even with sounds this cannot be done in the same way, since 
simultaneous sounds tend to blend in large part. How much less 
can we exhibit simultaneously, for quiet comparative study, both 
sense qualities and the more subjective elements of experience, in 
order to discover whether (or rather how and how far) such ele- 
ments resemble one another in quality as well as in structure. 
A result of this elusiveness is that the names for the more sub- 
jective feelings have no such precision as those for sense qualities. 
The Chinese are said to have many more names for subtle variations 
in feeling than we do, but even they must be affected by the simple 
fact that only with the sensory feelings can an exact nomenclature 
be possible, at least on the common-sense level. For, assuming that, 
given the same stimulus, the ‘‘red’’ I experience is not quali- 
tatively very different from the red you experience (a not very wild 
assumption, apart from color blindness) we can set up a double cone 
of colors from white to black, and around the circle of chromas, 
and have a roughly exact name or number for every possible color. 
The same, up to a certain point, with sound qualities. But how are 
we going to differentiate the nuances of excitement, gayety, sadness, 
joy, pleasure, etc., etc., in such fashion? It is not solely a question 
of intersubjective validity. I cannot, even for myself, arrange my 
non-sensory feeling qualities in a definite order, and survey them, 
as I can my color sensations. Language is therefore (apart from 
poetic expression) very vague and crude for the non-sensory feel- 
ings. How then are we to answer with any great precision our 
question about expression as due or not due to similarity? We can 
only aim at precision and hope for the best. 

The dictum, ‘‘sensory qualities are feeling qualities,’’ means 
that they resemble the qualities of non-sensory feelings in such a 
fundamental way that it is a verbal question whether we call them 
all ‘‘feelings’’ of two diverse sorts or say that the non-sensory 
feelings alone are ‘‘feelings,’’ while the others are ‘‘feeling-like’’ 
aspects of experience. (Thus the ‘‘ape-man’’ was perhaps a very 
man-like ape, or a very ape-like man; a baby is a very animal-like 
human person, or a human-person-resembling animal.) If we use 
‘feeling’? for the generic term, we must then emphasize the 
specific differences; if we do not, we must emphasize the similari- 
ties. And alas, we shall then have no generic term comparable to 
feeling in appropriateness. The very way we say we feel happy, 
but also feel the smoothness of the stone, shows how naturally 
feeling covers the whole business of direct awareness of quality. 
There are many other reasons for my procedure, which was also 
Peirce’s, Bradley’s, James’s, Whitehead’s, and still others’, with 
minor differences. 
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In support of the monistic view, expression through resemblance 
or congruity, as contrasted to mere contiguity (admitting that this 
occurs also, so far as the learned context of sensory qualities comes 
in), I gave in my book certain arguments of an explicit character, 
These have not been mentioned by any critic, let alone fairly 
refuted. For example, I argued that the geometry of color re. 
lations is a mystery which becomes at least somewhat intelligible if 
we suppose that aesthetic feeling quality (of a certain more or legs 
unnamable kind) and color quality are the same. For we then 
have continuous dimensions of quality which fit the requirements, 
whereas the notion that the dimensions are red, yellow, green, blue, 
contradicts obvious facts, such as the fact that we do not perceive 
two qualities, red and yellow, in orange, but only one simple 
quality, which of course perceptibly resembles red and yellow. But 
then the respect of resemblance, the dimension that measures it, 
remains to be specified. The ‘‘warmth’’ of red, the ‘‘gayety’’ of 
yellow (vaguely speaking) furnish the answers, for these set up 
cartesian dimensions extending to the opposite extremes of cool- 
ness or seriousness in green and blue (or blue-violet) respectively. 
True, these words, gayety, warmth, have vague meanings, for the 
reasons above touched on. But the alternative is blank nothing, 
no clue at all. 

That names like ‘‘red’’ are not usually taken as names for feel- 
ing qualities is easily explained. For our everyday interest is not 
primarily in the qualities themselves at all, nor are they named to 
express such an interest. An infant, no doubt, is interested at 
first primarily in the sense qualities as such, as feelings. The in- 
fant enjoys these feeling tones for themselves. So do artists. But 
language is invented and preserved neither by infants nor pri- 
marily by artists, but by more agile and ‘‘practical’’ individuals. 
Even the artist is practical, in that he wants to know what stimulus- 
objects (pigments) will yield the quality as well as to know the 
quality for itself. Practically, ‘‘red’’ means blood, traffic signals, 
certain flowers and birds, and so on. Blue means sky, again cer- 
tain flowers or birds, eyes, distant mountains. Green means 
foliage. The quality is primarily referred to as clue to what has 
to be dealt with in the object world, rather than as a fragment of 
anyone’s feeling, our own or any other creature’s. Now this is all 
totally independent logically of the truth of the dualistic view. 
Assume that view as false and one can still see that man could not 
even survive unless he put a primary emphasis upon the contiguity 
sign-value of sensory qualities. We deal with blood not by asking 
how we sensorily feel in seeing it, nor how it (its molecules?) or how 
our nerves feel (all of which may really be involved in the situation 
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of seeing blood), but by asking whose life is suffering injury, should 
the flow of blood be stopped, and how, or should the wounded prey 
be struck again, etc. 

I may appear to beg the question by such an expression as 
‘“‘sensortly feel.’’ But this can easily be avoided. Sensory feel- 
ings are objectified, spatially localized, and are exclusive occupants 
of their characteristic portions of the total complex of an experi- 
ence. The ‘‘sensory’’ status is a structural affair of relationships, 
more or less sharply spatial, not one of quality. Also such feelings 
are most immediately determined by sense organs, again a matter 
of causal relatedness, not of quality. 

Of course there is something qualitatively unique about yellow 
compared to any other quality of feeling. But every quality of 
feeling is unique, and we are discussing various levels of specific 
and generic differentiation. Terms like ‘‘gay’’ are very broad 
generic terms. They could not pick ‘‘yellow’’ out of all qualities. 
Still, I believe that one born blind and receiving his sight could be 
so instructed concerning aesthetic differences between colors that 
he could guess when he was seeing black, white, red, green, yellow, 
and blue. He would have to be a careful observer, interested in 
such rather subtle matters. But he would, I hold, not be merely 
guessing, if his instruction was adequate. And fairly obviously 
anyone unable to taste until maturity, were such a thing possible, 
could pick out ‘‘sweet’’ quite easily, with proper instruction as to 
its place in the system of feeling tones. Do not say you dislike 
sweets! I am not talking about ‘‘subjective feelings,’’ or feelings 
of any and every sort which may be aroused when there is response 
to a sensory stimulus, but only about those coincident with sensory 
qualities. The man who dislikes sweets may also dislike sweet 
tones of voice, or even ‘‘sweet dispositions’? (a much more meta- 
phorical usage), if they are too simple and mild. His dislike is 
thus directed at the sweetness, not felt or ‘‘expressed’’ in it. I 
have known people who rejected candy, and who in general liked 
things harsh, strong, and challenging, not mildly or simply pleas- 
ant. We are indeed all somewhat like this, since we want bitterness 
and sourness in sweet things, and villains in novels and plays, just 
to make them sufficiently interesting. But there are also individ- 
uals who particularly like sweets, and not only that, who dislike 
the harsh, strong, and challenging in various forms, and who do 
want mildly pleasant things. If the man who began to taste for 
the first time already had smell he could easily pick out ‘‘sour,’’ 
had he been exposed to substances in which the ‘‘sour’’ smell com- 
ponent is prominent, for the similarity of odor sourness and taste 
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sourness, not just their tendency to occur together, is rather un- 
mistakable.® 

A defect of the symposium, admirable as it was, I find in the 
undue emphasis placed upon such a term as ‘‘sadness,’’ an utterly 
vague, generic concept, lacking any indication of explicit structural 
complexity—in contrast to the feeling content of any actual musical 
composition, which is always unique to just that music and even, 
when fine shades and details are taken into account, to just that 
playing and hearing of the composition, and which is always 
elaborately structured, both temporally and in other ways besides, 
Similarly, and a fortiori, if people differ as to whether ‘‘Chinese 
music’’ is ‘‘all sad’’ they are arguing about a statement too vague 
to be worth much attention. Certainly the music is not all sad 
in just the same way, and anyone who says it so sounded to him 
either has not really listened to very much of it, or has forgotten. 
To me it is not usually especially sad, nor yet gay in our manner 
of gayety. I am sure the main differences here are as to the extent 
to which people really listen passively to exotic stimuli (rather than 
going off into trains of thought about how weird and troublesome 
it is), and the extent to which they are able to apperceive novel 
patterns of sound (or color), to amplify the sensory feelings with 
congruent associated feelings or ideas, and to find suitable words 
for these latter. My thesis is not the absence of associations, some- 
what individual to each person, but the role of structural and 
qualitative similarity in these. The person who emotionally ‘‘gets’’ 
the music (abstracting from the intellectual aspect of appreciation) 
is he who vividly and continuously hears it, and whose associations 
are largely limited to those congruent in feeling tone and structure. 
Thus the intrinsic sensory feelings are vivid in him, and they are 
not amplified, unless appropriately, from the associative back- 
ground. 

The contention that where the (most objective portion of the) 
feeling content differs in different observers, there the sensations 
themselves are different, is much less arbitrary than Morgan’s ac- 
count allows. It is not an appeal to the unknowable or purely pri- 
vate. Surely there is nothing very peculiar to me in this, for in- 
stance, that while I have often ‘‘listened’’ to music that ‘‘said”’ little 
to me emotionally, this has generally involved an inability on my 
part to focus continuously on the sounds, a tendency to keep going 
off into irrelevant trains of thought so that I do not consciously hear 
very much of the music. Inability to recall, to recognize, or note 


5 Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation, p. 239. 
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differences in subsequent performances of passages, are among the 
intersubjectively significant tests that could be applied. Again, 
one may focus on the music in highly intellectual fashion (and 
music is intellectual in varying degrees), so that the thought- 
content of the experience is more vivid than the sensory-feeling 
content, and thus the latter may seem, and relatively speaking be, 
lacking or slight. (Morgan seems to have this type of response 
much in mind.) Again, one may supplement the sensory feeling 
by more or less eccentric associations, supported no doubt in part 
by similarities, but also partly by mere contiguity (so far as such 
a thing is possible). The introspective plus behavioristic disen- 
tanglement of all this is neither simply impossible nor yet anything 
like easy. Morgan’s account does not deal at all with the question 
of attention, with its ever-shifting focus of emphasis and fringe of 
neglect, never the same twice running or in two observers. He 
does not mention the differences in hearing acuity at different 
pitches, for which there may be a not wholly identical pattern 
in any two cases (an objectively testable hypothesis), nor again 
the differences between performers, or moods in the same performer, 
or in different positions of hearers relative to the sound source, 
or in distracting noises and lights, which disturb people in diverse 
degrees, and so on. He does not mention the physiological argu- 
ments for qualitative similarity between sensation and feeling 
based on analogous nerve processes, nor the phenomenological argu- 
ments of which the one from the geometry of color is but an ex- 
ample. 

The case of new music sounding first ‘‘exciting’’ and later dull 
illustrates well the subtle distinction between relatively subjective 
and relatively objective feelings, including feelings so similar to 
the sheer sensory feelings that they are readily felt to be expressed 
in them to an extent not possible with less congruous feelings. To 
exclaim, How interesting! or, How exciting! in the presence of new 
music, and later, How stale and unexciting! is plainly to refer to 
subjective feelings directed at the more objective feelings, rather 
than to feelings more or less coincident with the sensory pattern. 
“Interesting’’ is even more clearly subjective. More objective 
words would be ‘‘interested’’ or ‘‘excited’’; just as ‘‘agitated’’ is 
more objective than ‘‘agitating.’’ I found Balinese music exciting 
from the start, but it did not ‘‘sound excited.’’ Plainly, ‘‘fa- 
miliar’’ is subjective. Yet an objective tinge may be involved, for 
if the music lacks freshness for us, we may be less absorbed in the 
hearing of it and really hear it less completely and consciously. 
Or we may in some respects hear it more completely, for we may 
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hear more efficiently when the pattern is not too novel. Who can 
hear a totally foreign language as distinctly as his own? At any 
rate this can be tested. 

As to Morgan’s five senses of our doctrine, it appears that 
Sense E or a version of D is the closest to my view. But he does 
not mention as a distinct sense the contention of qualitative. 
structural similarity. Sensory characters of the world as experi- 
ence are structural and qualitative icons of feelings, hence rele. 
vant to their expression. And this means, I hold, that the 
difference between sensation and (non-sensory) feeling can be 
treated as specific difference within a genus that is more suitably 
termed feeling than anything else. 

Sense B, that the music is ‘‘sad’’ (to use this impossibly over- 
simple term) even apart from any human observer, obtains for 
me only in the sense that cells are taken to have feelings of their 
own, and our sensations are our mode of participating in these 
feelings. But while in such a case we have one complex feeling, 
there are thousands of cells each with its own little feeling, and 
the relation of ‘‘participation’’ involves many subtleties and varie- 
ties (Whitehead’s ‘‘Transmutation’’). 

The foregoing is a fragment of the theory, and the ‘‘body of 
evidence’’ supporting it, which I tried to set forth in the book.® 
Numerous writers on aesthetics have tended to take some such 
position as mine; but how far the agreement goes neither they nor 
I could be sure, for precision is hardly within our reach in this 
matter. But then, to that extent it is not within our reach in 
aesthetic theory, or in epistemology. That much at least needs to 
be recognized. Little has been clearly defined, let alone proved, 
as to the non-similarity of feeling quality and sensory quality, or 
the association of the two in expression merely by contiguity and 
learning. We are here all somewhat in the dark. But we are 
probably not all in the dark in just the same respects! 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


6 On one point the evidence was erroneous. In the Wever-Bray experiment 
an artifact was confused with a fact. And yet I suspect my main point as 
to the relation of pitch to physiological intensity of cellular activity is valid. 
It may be a question of the cortical end-form of auditory excitation, which 
may involve an increase of local activity, even at the higher pitches where 
stimulus frequency is not preserved in the conducting fibers. 
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John Locke. D.J.O’Connor. London, Baltimore [etc.] : Penguin 
Books [1952]. 224 pp. (Pelican Books, A267.) $0.65. 

John Locke: Theoretische Philosophie. AuFreD KiEMMT. Meisen- 
heim/Glan—Wien : Westkulturverlag Anton Hain, 1952. xviii, 
331 pp. (Monographien zur philosophischen Forschung, hrsg. 
von Dr. Georgi Schischkoff, Bd. X.) Paper, DR 24.—; Cloth, 
DM 26.80. 


A revival of interest in the philosophy of Locke is to be ex- 
pected since the acquisition and codification of a quantity of manu- 
scripts some years ago by the Bodleian Library at Oxford. (For 
a description of the contents of this material, vide W. von Leyden’s 
“John Locke’s Unpublished Papers,’’ in Sophia, Gennaio-Marzo 
1949, and ‘‘Notes Concerning Papers of John Locke in the Lovelace 
Collection,’? in The Philosophical Quarterly, Jan. 1952.) But 
despite the impetus for Locke publication furnished by this new 
material, neither Mr. O’Connor’s nor Mr. Klemmt’s study is written 
with reference to the Lovelace collection. Both of these studies of 
Locke’s epistemology are the products of great care and detailed 
analysis. O’Connor eschews historical exegesis as being of little 
profit or interest, seeking instead to re-state the problems and the 
proffered solutions of Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing in terms of contemporary linguistic empiricism. Klemmt 
is not much concerned with trying to interpret the doctrines of the 
Essay in terms of seventeenth-century philosophy and religion (out 
of which Locke’s problems, as he recognizes, arose), although he 
provides his readers with analyses of some of Locke’s contemporary 
critics, e.g., Stillingfleet, Leibniz, and Burnet. But Klemmt is 
very much dedicated to placing the epistemology of Locke in his- 
torical perspective, in relating it to the tradition of Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Hume, Hobbes, and Gassendi. He does not offer 
discussions of this tradition in its original form but views it 
through his own contemporary perspective. For Klemmt, the 
central problem of this tradition was the ‘‘ Verhaltnis von Sein und 
Bewusstsein.’’ Locke’s special significance for O’Connor lies in 
his analysis of the empirical aspects of knowledge, particularly in 
his attempt, as O’Connor interprets him, to uncover a completely 
empirical foundation for knowledge (pp. 217-218). For Klemmt, 
Locke’s importance is to be found in ‘‘dem Bestreben, mit der 
These des cartesischen cogito d.h. mit der Ideenimmanenz im Be- 
wusstsein zum erstenmal systematisch Ernst zu machen’’ (p. 325). 
The tradition of the seventeenth century becomes linked to con- 
temporary existentialism (e.g., ‘‘Heideggers zentrale Begriffe des 
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‘In-der-Welt-seins’ oder des ‘Seinbezuges,’’’ p. 325) and to the 
phenomenology of Husserl and N. Hartman (e.g., their attempts to 
explain the transcendence of self by the subject). 

O’Connor’s reading of Locke tends occasionally to become ana- 
chronistic in his formulation of Locke’s problems in linguistic and 
narrowly empiricistic terms (cf., esp., pp. 71, 81-84, 117-122, 145, 
176). While Klemmt’s emphases are oriented by his Cartesian and 
neo-Kantian interpretation of Locke’s inability to escape from the 
‘‘Immanenzideenlehre’’ of his representative theory of perception 
(cf., esp., pp. 44-45, 171-175), his grasp of Locke’s arguments usv- 
ally prevents him from distorting unduly. Both Klemmt and 
O’Connor read Locke in terms of the philosophical ‘‘esprit”’ of 
their respective cultures, but Klemmt’s analysis is more faithful 
to Locke’s doctrines than is O’Connor’s. Klemmt does not turn 
Locke into a neo-Kantian, despite the many emphases in his own 
criticisms in this direction, while O’Connor does seek to make 
Locke a consistent empiricist. There are many contemporary read- 
ers who would not find Klemmt’s historical analysis conducive to 
nurturing an interest in Locke, being themselves closer to O’Con- 
nor’s linguistic tradition. But for those who find linguistic in- 
terpretations of the past suspect, especially when this is coupled 
with the attempt to see Locke through empiricist eyes alone, 
Klemmt’s study, which is the very best work to date on Locke’s 
‘‘Theoretische Philosophie,’’ will provide more than the necessary 
antidote to O’Connor. The promised second volume on Locke’s 
‘*Praktische Philosophie’’ should prove equally valuable, especially 
if Klemmt improves on the bibliographical aspects neglected in the 
present work, e.g., precise references to all quotations and an index. 

One of the more successful devices followed by Klemmt for 
rendering Locke’s theory of knowledge clearly lies in his order of 
exposition, which takes up first the ‘‘Ideenlehre’’ and ‘‘Erkennt- 
nislehre’’ in a long first chapter entitled ‘‘Methodische Grund- 
lagen.’’ Locke’s major objective in writing the Essay was to solve 
the problems discussed in Book IV. Klemmt abstracts the way of 
ideas in the first three books from their context in ‘‘Die Naturauf- 
fassung’’ (which constitutes Klemmt’s second and final chapter) 
and brings together the two most important epistemological aspects 
of the Essay. O’Connor and Klemmt both agree that Locke’s prob- 
lem was not primarily psychological: Locke was concerned with 
‘‘the standards to which thinking and knowing ought to conform” 
(O’Connor, p. 30; cf. Klemmt, pp. 6, 8, 18, 197). Locke can 
rightly be said to be the representative of ‘‘einer neuen Disziplin: 
eben der Kritik der Erkenntnis’’ (Alois Riehl, Geschichte und Sys- 
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tem des philosophischen Kritizismus, 1924, p. 30, quoted by Klemmt, 
p. 8). Driven by the urgent demands of religious and moral ques- 
tions to make his critique of the understanding and of knowledge, 
Locke found in the way of ideas (employed by many of his own 
contemporaries in England, e.g., Walter Charleton, Glanville, 
Burthogge) the basic ingredient in human knowledge. That Locke 
did not always distinguish psychological from logical conditions of 
knowledge in the decisive manner suggested by O’Connor and 
Klemmt (a point which O’Connor brings out in the course of his 
analysis) is clear from a brief acquaintance with Books I and II 
of the Essay. If Locke’s goal was a critique of knowledge in the 
Kantian sense, he fumbled the analysis by psychologizing on many 
occasions. The main difference between Locke and Descartes or 
Leibniz on the question of innate ideas was not that of the genesis 
of ideas but the justification of knowledge: ‘‘es betrifft tiberhaupt 
nicht die quaestio facti, sondern die quaestio iuris der Erkenntnis’’ 
(Klemmt, p. 27). Locke never fully understood this distinction, 
witness his cavalier rejection of Leibniz’s early criticisms. (Vide 
Leibniz’s early ‘‘Enchantillons,’’ and Locke’s reaction to them in 
Die Philosophischen Schriften von G. W. Leibniz, ed. by Gerhardt, 
Bd. V, and the Locke-Molyneux correspondence in Locke’s Works, 
for the criticisms and reactions respectively.) Whether it now be 
considered a defect or not, the distinction between psychological and 
logical analyses of knowledge was not made by Locke; the two went 
hand in hand. The very definition of ideas as contents of con- 
sciousness establishes the psychological direction of much of his 
analysis, despite the ambiguities of the term ‘‘ideas’’ (O’Connor, 
pp. 33-35). The Kantian critical approach, which Klemmt em- 
phasizes, appears primarily in Book IV, while Book II (the ‘‘Ideen- 
lehre’’) contains many psychological passages. 

The most noteworthy dilemma which Locke’s psychological defi- 
nition of ‘‘ideas’’ produced is that of the reality of our knowledge. 
Thought and knowledge, ideas and judgments, as well as content 
and referent, become radically separated. To think requires only 
awareness of ideas; to know involves comparison of ideas. 

Die Unterscheidung von Denken und Erkennen ist von grundlegender Bedeutung 
fiir das Verstiindnis des Essay tiberhaupt, sie allein erméglicht die Einsicht in 
seinen Aufbau, d.h. vor allen die Einsicht in das wahre Verhiltnis, in dem das 


zweite und das vierte Buch, also die beiden wichtigsten Biicher des Essay, 
zueinander stehen. [Pp. 44-45.] 


Books II and IV have usually been interpreted as antithetical, 
since the former emphasizes the empirical side of knowledge (and 
hence also the psychological) while the latter introduces us to more 
rigorous and rationalistic criteria. ‘‘As his work stands, there is 
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a marked change of outlook in the last book. The empiricist who 
tried to derive all human knowledge from sensation and reflection 
becomes the rationalist who bases knowledge on the intuition of 
self-evident relations between ideas’’ (O’Connor, p. 202; cf. p. 
155). But it is clear from the definition of knowledge in the last 
book that ‘‘Die Ideenlehre bedarf der Erkenntnislehre zu ihrer 
notwendigen Erginzung, und die Erkenntnislehre ihrerseits ist gar 
nicht zu verstehen ohne die Ideenlehre, die sie als ihr Fundament 
voraussetzt’’ (Klemmt, p. 45; cf. p. 174). O’Connor correctly ob- 
jects that the connection between reason and experience, between 
the empiricism of Book II and the rationalism of Book IV is not 
sufficiently delineated by Locke. It is clear, however, that Locke 
meant to accept aspects of what we have come to call rationalism as 
well as empiricism. For him, there was no contradiction; in fact, 
a ‘‘pure empiricism’’ patterned after the suggestions of Book II 
could not, in his opinion as well as in the opinions of Leibniz and 
Henry Lee (Anti-Scepticism, 1702), be supported. Klemmt sug- 
gests that Locke is sensualist and reflexionist, materialist and 
spiritualist, rationalist and perceptionist at one and the same time, 
but Klemmt agrees with O’Connor that Locke has not carried off 
the union of these two epistemological ingredients (pp. 55, 143). 
While O’Connor is content, like most other Locke critics, to accept 
the apparent contradiction, Klemmt very carefully points out that 
the rationalism of Book IV ‘‘widerspricht nicht nur nicht dem 
Lockeschen ‘Sensualismus’ (richtiger Perzeptionalismus!), sondern 
ist durch dessen partikularistischen Charakter vielmehr gefordert: 
er bildet sein natiirliches Gegenstiick!’’ (p. 151). There are ra- 
tionalistic assumptions in Book II, such as the doctrine of substance, 
which show that Locke was not pretending to follow the empiricist 
line as it is interpreted by O’Connor. But the major break in the 
two sides of his philosophy comes over the attempt to move from 
ideas to things. Klemmt does not view this as an insuperable dif- 
ficulty ; in fact, he believes that Locke meant to circumvent it by a 
causal postulate, that sensation and ideas are caused by external 
objects (p. 130). That assumption does not, of course, reduce the 
problem since it only locates it anew; for the postulate is precisely 
that which needs to be demonstrated. 

Even if Locke could surmount this difficulty, a still greater one 
awaits him, Klemmt believes: that of making the particularity of 
our ideas yield the universality characteristic of our knowledge. 
‘‘Er geht von den einzelnen Dingen als ‘besonderen Existenzen’ 
aus, und auch die ‘Ideen’ sind ihm insgesamt nur ‘besondere Ex- 
istenzen’’’ (p. 90). Generality and universality arise through 4 
process of abstraction and belong not to reality as known but to 
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the knowing mind. It is correct to say that the basic split between 
ideas and things in Locke’s epistemology finds its echo in the op- 
position of individual things and universal ideas, but we must be 
careful not to derive false conclusions from this fact. The nominal- 
ism of Locke finds its basis in this fundamental distinction. Ap- 
parently Klemmt wishes to assert that objects are also universal 
(pp. 102-103), although it is by no means clear what meaning such 
an assertion could have. He recognizes that for Locke our general 
ideas are not mere figments of our understanding, that they have 
an objective basis in the similarities between objects (p. 100). But 
though our general ideas find their empirical basis in objects, 
Klemmt is convinced that Locke meant to exclude universality it- 
self from objects. 

Nach Locke existiert also das Allgemeine nur im Geist oder im Verstand des 
Menschen, das Reale dagegen ist ihm zufolge in seinem Gesamtbestand individ- 


uell, daher ist ihm auch die ‘reale Essenz’ so ausschliesslich individuell, wie 
ihm die ‘nominale Essenz’ ausschliesslich allgemein ist. [P. 105.] 


Thus follows the sceptical conclusion once again. 


Denn was nur individuell ist, kann nie und nimmer in irgend einer Hinsicht— 
und sei es eine einzige!—allgemeinen Begriffen entsprechen, eben weil das 
absolut gesetzte Individuelle das absolut gesetzte Allgemeine ebenso vollstindig 
von sich ausschliesst wie umgekehrt: kann das Begrifflich-Allgemeine nicht den 
Dingen entsprechen, weil diese durch und durch individuell sind, so kann das 
Dinglich-Individuelle auch nicht den Begriffen entsprechen, weil diese aus- 
schliesslich allgemein sind! [Pp. 105-106; ef. pp. 156-165, 181-182.] 


Locke was, of course, the first to admit that our knowledge does not 
extend to the real essence of substances. Our general ideas and 
classifications of physical or spiritual substances may or may not 
correspond to the real constitution of or the actual divisions between 
these substances: we just do not know. Klemmt has incorrectly 
confused this scepticism about substances with a more pervasive 
scepticism which he charges against Locke, that of being trapped 
in the universality of thought, unable to relate knowledge to the 
particularity of existence. I do not know what it means to speak 
of objects being universal, if it means more than saying that the 
similarities which form the basis for our general ideas or specific 
concepts are to be found in the objective world. Such similarities 
are discoverable in the world as we know it, but whether the di- 
visions which we construct from these observed similarities cor- 
respond to the real divisions in nature is a question beyond the 
scope of our knowledge. If Locke could have bridged the gap 
between the immanence of ideas and the transcendence of objects, 
the dualism would have been made consistent. But it is precisely 
this step which Locke was unable to take without making assump- 
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tions as to the causal relation between sensible qualities and their 
physical causes. 

The arguments for the reality of knowledge come not from 
experience alone but involve a priort assumptions. The mind finds 
it necessary to posit a substance just as the mind feels compelled. 
to believe in a real external world as the cause of its ideas. The 
understanding is not only another source of ideas, as Klemmt very 
clearly points out (p. 65); it plays an active part in uniting the 
sensible qualities together under the general ideas of substance and 
class. Klemmt seems to overlook this dynamic role of the Lockean 
understanding when he charges that ‘‘ Locke hat eine statische und 
mechanische Denklehre seiner Erkenntmslehre zugrunde gelegt”’ 
(p. 84), although he later recognizes that Locke’s concept of sub- 
stance does not conform to an atomistic analysis of the understand- 
ing (p. 282). With his tendency to read Locke in Kantian terms, 
it should have been easy for Klemmt to see that behind many of 
Locke’s own statements about the role of the understanding in 
knowledge, behind his compositional theory of complex ideas, there 
stands an implicit invocation of the understanding as a dynamic 
element in human knowledge. It is in this area especially that we 
discover the supplementation actually made within the Essay to 
the bold empiricism which seems to dominate that work. Locke 
did not succeed in solving the crucial problems of his representative 
theory of perception. Moreover, he did, as O’Connor stresses, open 
up many fields for empirical investigation, plotting the general 
lines for an empirical epistemology. But he not only failed to 
dispense with many rationalistic elements implicit in the tradition 
within which he worked : he did not wish to repudiate that tradition. 
He did conduct a survey of many aspects of this tradition, such as 
the claim for innate knowledge, for the usefulness of tautologies, 
for the concept of substance as a support, seeking to sift out those 
aspects which were unacceptable to him. This sifting took the 
form of rejecting the more non-empirical ingredients in favor of the 
empirical, of replacing innate ideas by derived ideas, for example. 
But a solid structure of knowledge could not be erected, Locke 
firmly believed, by carrying this empirical criticism throughout all 
phases of human understanding and experience. Locke represents, 
then, an incomplete fusion between empiricism and rationalism. It 
is the virtue of Klemmt to have understood this important point 
and to have brought together those aspects of the Essay which are 
best suited to making us aware of this fundamental union in 
Locke’s thought. 
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Dream and Reality; an Essay in Autobiography. Nicouas 
BerpyaEv. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. xv, 
332 pp. $4.50. 


The autobiography of the late Nicolas Berdyaev (1874-1948) 
appeared in a Russian edition in Paris, a year after his death, 
under the title Self-Knowledge: An Essay in Philosophical Auto- 
biography. However, Berdyaev himself remarks that he might 
equally well have called it Dream and Reality, and it is the latter 
title which Miss Katherine Lampert has chosen for this English 
version. 

Any reviewer who is familiar with the Russian original faces 
unaccustomed complications in discussing this book, for although 
it purports to be a “‘translation from the Russian,’ it is in fact a 
drastically revised and abridged version. I have noted several 
dozen significant omissions, ranging in length from a few lines to 
two and a half pages, plus a smaller number of transpositions, 
substitutions, paraphrases, additions, and minor inaccuracies. The 
number and character of these changes far exceed the limits of 
“free translation.’’ (Let me say, however, that much of Miss 
Lampert’s version—while always ‘‘free’’—reads smoothly and has 
a kind of forceful elegance.) A few of them, to be sure, serve to 
eliminate repetitions or to introduce greater chronological or logical 
sequence into Berdyaev’s text. But most of them go far beyond 
such ‘‘editing,’’ distorting the original in at least four respects: 
(1) The influence upon Berdyaev’s thought of Nietzsche, Fyodorov, 
and, to a lesser extent, Marx is played down, perhaps because the 
translator does not consider these three thinkers sufficiently ‘‘re- 
spectable.’’ I cite only two of many instances: (a) On p. 55 
(English edition) Berdyaev speaks of himself as a perennial rebel 
and goes on to list the ‘‘great rebels of history’’ with whom he has 
most sympathy—Luther, Rousseau, Belinski, Bakunin, Marx, 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, and others. But his prominent inclusion of 
Nietzsche and his ‘‘revolt against reason and morality’’ (p. 67, 
Russian edition) is omitted. (In the sequel I shall indicate page 
references to the Russian edition by ‘‘R,’’ to the English edition 
by “‘E.’’) (b) On p. 826R, speaking of his closeness to Fyodorov, 
Berdyaev writes: ‘‘His consciousness, which was bound up with 
man’s activity and the victory over death, seems to me the highest 
[consciousness] in the history of Christianity.’’ This entire pas- 
sage is omitted from the translation (p. 297E). 

(2) Berdyaev’s critique of orthodox Christianity is softened. 
The following passage, for example, is wholly excised: ‘‘In my re- 
lation to Christianity I divide people into those who defend and 
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those who reject hell. This has been my criterion for evaluating 
Christians. I am convinced that those who defend hell are persons 
who desire it for others. . . . Christians are often subtle sadistg’’ 
(p. 76R). Again, Berdyaev writes that the concept of God-the 
Father as creator of the world amounts to a theological sociomor. 
phism (p. 190R), that deification of the letter of the Scriptures jg 
idolatry (pp. 192-198R), that historical Revelation is secondary, 
the revelation of the spirit being primary (p. 197R), that orthodox 
religions cannot accept such free artists as Shakespeare, Goethe, 
and Beethoven (p. 239R). All of these passages are omitted from 
the English version. 

(3) Berdyaev’s alleged ‘‘pro-Bolshevism’’ is made to appear 
stronger than it is. For example, the sentence: ‘‘I feel a need to 
defend my native land against a hostile world’’ (p. 372R) is 
“‘translated’’ as: ‘‘I am prepared to stand firm by the principles 
which govern Soviet foreign policy vis-d-vis an increasingly hostile 
world ...”’ (p. 325E). 

(4) Finally, there is a large class of omissions and revisions 
which appear to be motivated by a vague wish to present Berdyaev 
as less egoistical and eccentric, more ‘‘respectable,’’ than he paints 
himself in the Russian original. His statements that he seldom 
revises his works, but sends first drafts directly to the printer, 
that he is almost pathologically fastidious, etc., are omitted, as 
are such passages as the following: ‘‘The fate of my ego is at the 
same time the fate of the universe’’ (p. 93R) and ‘‘I appeal not to 
tomorrow but to future ages. The understanding of my ideas 
presupposes a modification in the structure of consciousness’’ (p. 
355R). In addition, some of Berdyaev’s intellectual antipathies 
are toned down (e.g., toward certain doctrines of Kierkegaard and 
Solovyov), while others are played up (e.g., toward Freudian psy- 
chology and positivism). 

The question also arises as to the extent to which the English 
translators, of this and other works of Berdyaev, are responsible 
for the obscurity of his style. In my judgment there is a good 
deal of obscurity in the original; but it is clear that in the present 
ease gratuitous opacities have been added by the translator. One 
example will have to suffice. Berdyaev writes that naturalistic 
metaphysics ‘‘objectifies and hypostatizes the processes of thought, 
projecting them into the world and taking them for ‘objective 
realities,’ which it then applies to the spirit as the categories of 
substance, thus naturalizing spirit’’ (p. 313R). This passage, 
though perhaps not a model of clarity, appears pellucid beside 
Miss Lampert’s ‘‘translation’’: ‘‘Naturalistic metaphysics,’’ she 
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makes Berdyaev say, ‘‘is intent on objectifying and hypostatizing 
every idea and every process of thought and on seeing everywhere 
objective realities, unchangeable substances, entities and forms’’ 
(p. 287H, italics added). 

But, leaving aside problems of reéstablishing the text, we may 
ask what this book contains for the philosopher. In my opinion, 
it is significant in three different but related respects: (1) as a 
revelation of Berdyaev’s personal biography, including the genesis 
and growth of his ideas and attitudes, (2) as a source of informa- 
tion about, and enlightened commentaries on, Russian political and 
cultural history from the 1890’s to 1947, and (3) as Berdyaev’s 
final statement of his own central and characteristic philosophic 
ideas. I shall concentrate upon the last of these areas, touching 
upon the first two only insofar as they illuminate the third. 

Berdyaev calls himself, using a term originally applied to 
Nietzsche, an ‘‘aristocratic radical,’’ and it seems clear that his 
aristocratic temper of mind has left its imprint upon his philoso- 
phy. Like his aristocratic compatriots Herzen and Leontyev, 
Berdyaev found middle-class, ‘‘philistine’’ existence aesthetically 
and morally repulsive. As he himself revealingly expresses it, he 
went through life ‘‘holding his nose’’ (p. 21E). Taken together 
with a romantic exaltation of creativity and genius, this aristocratic 
hauteur found philosophic expression in Berdyaev’s central cate- 
gories of objectification and freedom. The objectified world, which 
is alien, hostile, ‘‘intolerably banal,’’ is set off sharply from the 
world of freedom, conceived as the creativity of a spirit which 
transcends the ‘‘fallen’’ realm of nature, society, and history. 
‘Freedom from the world,’’ Berdyaev tells us, is the ‘‘motivating 
passion’’ of his ‘‘most important book’’ (viz., The Meaning of 
Creativity, 1916, available in German translation, but not in Eng- 
lish). The natural world appears to him as an obstacle in the way 
of romantic self-expression; but he fails to face the theoretical 
difficulties involved in the notion of creativity as an activity of 
“spirit,’? an activity whose product exists only in the objectified 
world, which is yet utterly alien to spirit. It thus would seem that 
creativity is doomed not only to ‘‘partial and fragmentary em- 
bodiment,’’ but, because of its necessary involvement in the ob- 
jective world, to inescapable and self-destructive frustration. 
Berdyaev seems almost to admit as much when he refers, in 
another connection, to the ‘‘tragic failure of every outward action’’ 
(p. 39E). 

It is perhaps surprising, in view of Berdyaev’s contempt for 
academic and systematic philosophy, that he regards Kant as ‘‘the 
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greatest of all philosophers’’ (p. 81E) and the ‘‘philosopher of 
freedom par excellence’’ (p. 49E). He tells us that Kant provided 
him with the notion of an order of freedom standing over against 
the order of nature, and the central ethical dictum that the individ. 
ual must always be treated as an end, never as a means only. Hovw- 
ever, he is critical of Kant’s formalism in ethics. As a very young 
man he wrote a paper called ‘‘The Morality of Duty and the 
Morality of Free Impulse’’ (confiscated by the Tsarist police and 
subsequently lost), in which he defended the latter species of 
morality against the former. 

In the mid-1890’s Berdyaev, like a majority of the young Rus- 
sian intellectuals of his generation, became a Marxist. He was 
enormously impressed by Marx’s ‘‘sheer genius’’ and ‘‘accepted his 
critique of capitalism without reservation’’ (p. 118E). But, 
deeply troubled by the status and fate of the individual person 
in socialist theory and practice, he soon ‘‘supplemented”’ historical 
materialism with a rather inconsistent mixture of Kantian and 
Nietzschean ethical theory, together with a purely Kantian 
epistemology. Other young Russian radicals of the time were less 
versatile and rather more consistent: Lunacharski, Bazarov, and 
Volski turned to Nietzsche for an ethical theory, and to Mach for 
a theory of knowledge; Struve and Bulgakov turned to Kant for 
both. Marx’s influence upon Berdyaev was lasting (he admits in 
1947 that he still has a ‘‘soft spot’’ for Marxism) ; there are fairly 
obvious analogies—at least at the historical and socio-economic 
level—between Marx’s conceptions of Verdinglichung and Entfrem- 
dung and Berdyaev’s notions of objectification and alienation. 
And the latter’s hostility toward capitalism and ‘‘philistinism”’ re- 
mained at a high pitch throughout his life, although, like Struve 
and Bulgakov, he moved away from ‘‘official’’ Marxism soon after 
the turn of the century. 

Berdyaev calls himself an ‘‘existentialist,’’ but he insists that 
he is in the ‘‘true’’ existentialist tradition of St. Augustine, Pascal, 
Kierkegaard (with reservations), and Nietzsche, rather than that 
of Heidegger, Jaspers, and Sartre. Among his intellectual fore- 
bears he numbers Schopenhauer, Béhme, Baader, and Tolstoy. 
(He tells us that he had read the Critique of Pure Reason and The 
World as Will and Idea, as well as Hegel’s Phenomenology, by the 
age of fourteen! However, even in his Marxist period he could 
not generate much enthusiasm for Hegel.) 

__ Like Whitehead and other philosophers of process, Berdyaev 
rejects the category of substance and denies the primacy of being. 
But, unlike Whitehead, who makes becoming (process) primary, 
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and views being as an abstract element in becoming, Berdyaev 
makes freedom primary, and relates freedom not to becoming, but 
to the ‘‘void of non-being’’ which is its ‘‘source.’’ Freedom, as he 
puts it, is “‘not ontal but meonic.’’ And this leads him into the 
labyrinths of ‘‘apophatic’’ (negative) theology. One can only 
endorse Berdyaev’s own statement that such a doctrine makes 
freedom an ‘‘irrational mystery,’’ and thus—we may add—places 
it effectively beyond the pale of philosophic discussion. 

Berdyaev also characterizes his philosophy as a personalism, 
and in his concern for the individual person he stands squarely 
within the Russian intellectual tradition which begins with the 
revolt of Belinski and Herzen (in the 1830’s) against Hegel’s im- 
personalistic and anti-individualistic system. Berdyaev’s person- 
alism, of course, is not only a moral and social, but also a meta- 
physical doctrine, related to his notion of objectification (which is 
primarily a depersonalization ). 

However, it is Berdyaev’s ethical theory, as he himself em- 
phasizes, which is of central importance in his thought. The 
Nietzschean inspiration of his ethics is evident both in the stress 
which he lays upon free creativity and in his sweeping rejection 
of “‘legalistic’’ morality, of abstract norms and obligations. 
Berdyaev even speaks, in a characteristically paradoxical epigram, 
of the ‘‘sacred duty of lawlessness’’ (p. 95E). For this ‘‘legal- 
istic’? morality—which he once branded, in a Nietzschean phrase, 
as ‘‘an expression of herd morality’’—Berdyaev would substitute 
a Dostoyevskian-Christian morality of love, grounded in the aware- 
ness that ‘‘all are guilty for all.’’ Ethical passions, in his view, 
are more basic than ethical norms. 

Berdyaev emphasizes that a free act is not a mere choosing be- 
tween ready-made alternatives, but a genuine creation of something 
new. Elsewhere he insists that ‘‘thought is passion’’ (p. 347R). 
Both of these doctrines exhibit a certain similarity, at least in em- 
bryo, to Whiteheadian doctrines, although, in general, Berdyaev’s 
formulations are more aphoristic and less cogent and well-thought- 
out than Whitehead’s. 

Perhaps the closest parallel with Whitehead, however, is to be 
found in Berdyaev’s denial of the applicability of the ‘‘social cate- 
gories of power and domination . . . to God or to God’s relation 
to man and the world’’ (p. 158E). ‘‘God,’’ he writes, ‘‘has no 
power: he has less power than a policeman. . . . God can reconcile 
man to the suffering of creation because he himself suffers .. .’’ 
(p.179E). The similarity to Whitehead begins to blur, however, 
when Berdyaev approaches the problem of theodicy. ‘‘God,’’ he 
once wrote (Freedom and the Spirit), ‘‘is all-powerful in relation 
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to being but not in relation to... freedom.’’ When we recalj 
that for Berdyaev freedom springs from non-being, we are forced 
to conclude that this distinction is either merely verbal, or elg 
rests upon the ‘‘irrational mystery’’ which Berdyaev himself recog. 
nizes at the foundation of his metaphysics. 

‘ Among minor flaws in the English version I note the following: 
the substitution of ‘‘Life’’ for ‘‘Light’’ and of ‘‘Struve’’ fo 
‘“‘Bernstein’’ (p. 133E); the substitution of ‘‘Herwegh’’ for 
‘*Helvetius’’ (p. 154E). Nietzsche’s ‘‘Thoughts out of Season” 
appear as ‘‘Uncontemporaneous Meditations’ (p. 217E). There 
are a few inconsistencies in transliteration, and the English text 
contains two or three exotic words which have no counterpart in 
the Russian original, e.g., ‘‘temulent’’ (p. 148E), and: ‘‘erastian. 
ism’’ (p. 187E). 


Gerorce L. Kung 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Selections from Bayle’s Dictionary, edited by E. A. Beller and 
M. duP. Lee, Jr. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Pregs, 
1952. xxxiv, 312 pp. $6.00. 


The editors of this volume have had so happy an idea that one 
wonders why it did not occur to someone sooner. While generally 
recognized as a key-figure in the entire rationalist-scientific develop. 
ment of modern thought, Bayle’s writings, owing chiefly to their 
literary form, have for well over a century been read as a rule only 
for scholarly motives. This has been particularly true with the 
highly influential Dictionnaire historique et critique, whose bulk 
and erudition allowed Bayle to hide unorthodoxies in often tedious 
expositions, where his readers would be more willing than his 
censors to spy them patiently out. But the same qualities that 
made the Dictionary so temptingly rewarding to the eighteenth 
century have made it fairly exasperating ever since. In seeking to 
render such a work palatable to our own age, Messrs. Beller and Lee 
have undertaken no simple task. With only a few exceptions, they 
have carried it out as successfully as certain obstacles perhaps make 
it possible to do so. 

A storehouse as rich as the Dictionary forces upon the antholo- 
gist a rather bewildering problem of choice, which can hardly be 
resolved without the sacrifice of much material worthy of reprodue- 
tion. Suffice it here to say, however, that the articles brought 
together in the present edition represent quite faithfully the scope 
and diversity of Bayle’s intellectual interests, as well as all the 
main features of his critical method. Rightly enough, more than 
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half the selections concern some major phase of their author’s 
eritique of religion, and among them are such ‘‘classics’’ as the 
exquisitely ironic “‘Adam’’ and the delightfully scandalizing 
“David.’? From this group the reader is able to judge how un- 
mistakably clear Bayle made the bankruptcy of dogmatic, institu- 
tinal Christianity as the traditional framework within which 
Burope had pursued its social and cultural goals. The Dictionary 
is indispensable to an understanding of the decline of religion— 
both the doctrine and the mentality—since the Enlightenment. 
Its copious pages soberly record the extent to which authoritarian 
faith had become, as a result of the violent intolerances instigated 
theologically during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, syn- 
onymous with civil chaos, moral confusion, and intellectual stagna- 
tion. 

Of the remaining articles, ‘‘Remond’’ and ‘‘Ruggieri’’ are 
specially well chosen. In the first, Bayle not only stated the per- 
sonal qualifications of the historian who would write impartially, 
but was perhaps the first modern to seize the full meaning of ob- 
jectivity itself as a norm in the historical domain. In the second, 
he appraised superstition and the occult in the bright light of the 
new mechanistic physics—a theme already exploited in his Pensées 
sur la cométe. The short item on ‘‘Blanche de Castile’’ should 
prove to be a gem for the Freudian with historical perspective. 
Qne understands why the editors included the pieces on Moliére 
and Hobbes; yet, despite their promising titles, both are rather 
disappointing from the standpoint either of giving insight into 
the minds of the dramatist and philosopher, or of exemplifying 
Bayle’s critical approach. The choice of ‘‘Spinoza,’’ on the other 
hand, is worthwhile, but for a somewhat special reason: it is an 
excellent instance of the widespread miscomprehension of Spinoza’s 
system by the eighteenth century, which saw in the fervent magni- 
tude of his vision of God little else than the dry logic of a narrow 
atheist. The editors have provided, also, a well-written introduc- 
tion which, while it suggests no fresh evaluations, competently sum- 
marizes what is generally known about the place of Bayle’s work 
in the history of ideas. 

For every sentence or two in the body of an article, Bayle ap- 
pended several paragraphs of footnotes, which disclosed his own 
attitudes and insinuations: these two sections have appropriately 
been combined into a continuous text. It was conceivably not al- 
ways easy, in editing the Dictionary, to draw off the gold from the 
dross without risking mutilation of an entire article; yet here a 
bolder procedure could, it seems, have been used to better ad- 
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vantage. In particular, some of Bayle’s lengthy bibliographica) 
discussions (e.g., pp. 225-227), his fastidious corrections of Morér 
and others, his multiplication of antiquarian detail, and so forth, 
could in several places have been pruned without serious loss, and 
possibly some alleviation. Messrs. Beller and Lee have utilized the 
text of the English translation of 1734-1738, which lends a fittingly 
archaic flavor to their book. However, its style of punctuation, 
and occasionally the syntax, are rather awkward: both could have 
been much more freely modernized. 

The paramount interest of the Dictionary today lies in its 
method. To know what Bayle accomplished, one must recall that 
since the twelfth century Western thought had been marked by two 
dominant traits: a remarkable virtuosity in reasoning about e- 
sences or, as it were, im vacuo, together with a no less singular in. 
capacity to authenticate the ‘‘merely contingent.’’ On this in. 
congruous foundation had reposed the great Augustinian and 
Thomistic ‘‘syntheses’’ between reason and faith. If Descartes 
had first succeeded, with the dual implements of universal doubt 
and geometric certitude, in making the operations of the mind 
mesh with physical actuality, it was Bayle who, prompted largely 
by his Protestant training, applied the same criteria to religious 
traditions and ethical judgments. His peculiar genius, in part 
the product of an absolutely candid temperament, lay in the 
mastery of a technique for the verification of matters of fact, 
Bayle’s readers were for the first time made to perceive the maz 
of data and opinion comprising human history, not from any par- 
ticular point of view, but from all possible viewpoints simultane 
ously—in their naked ambiguities and contradictory implications. 
This proved to be embarrassing for any doctrinaire ‘‘Truth,’’ once 
the facts presumed to support it were shown, in their natural state 
of complexity, to belie those ‘‘rationalizations’’ which, on second 
glance, appeared themselves not to be quite rational enough after 
all. Our own century, which began with a too-complacent trust in 
its rationality, has ever since been increasingly fascinated by varie- 
ties of ‘‘pseudo-science’’ which, if not quite identical with the 
religious dogmatism discredited by Bayle, are perhaps not far 
removed from it. The least cultivated, but not least imperative, 
virtue may well be the ability to suspend one’s judgment in the 
absence of conclusive proofs, or (if that is too painful) at least 
to adjust the quality of one’s belief to the degree of believability 
logically inherent to a given subject-matter. When such intel 
lectual habits have become a common result of education, the ex 
ample of Bayle will have outlived its usefulness. In making 
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Bayle’s Dictionary available to the general public in a compact, 
readable, and trustworthy version, Messrs. Beller and Lee have 
performed a service whose value will persist for some time. 


ARAM VARTANIAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


An Essay on Method. C. Hiuuis Katser. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1952. vi, 163 pp. $3.25. 


One ordinarily thinks of methodology in connection with this 
or that particular discipline, for example, the methodology of 
physical science or the methodology of art. Professor Kaiser main- 
tains that there is a general methodology whose function it is ‘‘to 
tell us finally what the ends of these disciplines are’’ (p. 7). Meth- 
odology is not ‘‘the philosophy of’’ the various disciplines nor is 
it a branch of philosophy, for philosophy is itself only one of the 
disciplines whose limitations and relations to other disciplines are 
to be set forth by the methodologist. 

That is a pretty high level assignment; yet, it might not seem 
too pretentious if it were merely a proposal to describe the divisions 
of labor that have resulted from the methods and subject matter 
to which groups of men have in fact limited their respective efforts. 
And at times Professor Kaiser writes as though that were what he 
is doing. Our real definitions of the fundamental disciplines must 
“conform, as best they can, to the actual facts of common usage’’ 
(p. 9). In the course of the book, however, it becomes evident 
that we are being told what the right definition of the various 
disciplines is, as though each of them has its ideal proper nature 
in a Platonic or Aristotelian sense. Furthermore, in defining the 
activities of the fundamental disciplines of art, science, philosophy, 
and religion, and, finally, in setting forth the function of education 
in the light of these definitions, we find that the author has com- 
mitted us in advance to some dubious theses about the reality of 
distinct metaphysical realms and the validity of certain ways of 
dealing with those realms. 

Art, unlike science, makes no judgments: it is a doing or making 
for the sake of the pleasure to be had in the making. Art and 
science are alike in that both are forms of play in which we engage 
for their own sakes. Science, which is the discovery of the relations 
between our immediate experiences, does not aim at solving a pre- 
determined problem. To suppose that it does is to confuse science 
with technology. This distinction of scientific knowledge for its 
own sake from knowledge of how to solve some problem has fre- 
quently encountered the criticism of the instrumentalist, although 
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it cannot be fairly charged that Professor Kaiser sets up science ag 
superior to technology, for this would be what he terms ‘‘ polemical 
methodology’’ which he deplores. He may, however, find it difficult 
to show that there are any scientists engaged in the play of pure 
science. 

Since science is not concerned to tell us how to produce results, 
much less to evaluate the results which the technologist tells us 
how to produce, nor to tell us what is real (for science discovers 
only the relationships between experienced phenomena), we must 
turn to philosophy for the absolute presuppositions on which to 
build the conclusions relevant to our personal welfare and hap. 
piness. ‘‘Absolute’’ does not here mean ‘‘universal,’’ for phi- 
losophers do not all have the same presuppositions. Professor 
Kaiser nevertheless seems to think that everyone must accept his 
presuppositions about a transcendental subject matter with which 
philosophy deals. He agrees with Hume that causal connection is 
not to be found in the scientist’s realm of sense perception, but 
instead of drawing Hume’s conclusion that causation is only habit- 
ual expectation, he concludes that our notion of what it is for 
anything to be produced, is a transcendental object of a prior 
thought, and empiricists, whose presuppositions do not tolerate a 
realm of transcendental objects, ‘‘commit the worst errors of 
polemic methodology’’ (p. 104). 

Having vindicated metaphysics by aserting that an absolute 
presupposition of all philosophizing is the assumption of the objec- 
tive status of transcendental objects of thought, Professor Kaiser 
finds that in religion we must assume the objectivity of God with 
whom the religious are acquainted, not empirically by sensation 
but ‘‘transcendentally by intuition and insight’’ (p. 129). 

Philosophy and religion are means. Philosophy is a means to 
arrive at well-being through a process of judgment; religion is a 
means to induce a certain transformation of character, a disposi- 
tion of will and affection by commitment of the self in the presence 
of the holy. Art and science, on the other hand, are ends in 
themselves. ‘‘The perfect life then is a proper blend of the values 
provided by our four fundamental disciplines, in which religion 
and philosophy serve as means for the achievement of virtue, and 
art and science as a portion at least of its actual realization” 
(p. 61). 

Professor Kaiser concludes with a chapter on education. Having 
drawn a sharp line between science and technology, and between 
art and craftmanship, he now admonishes us not to confuse educa- 
tion with training. Education produces scientists and artists; 
training teaches one how to perform certain operations. 
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It is no doubt important to distinguish vocational training, for 
employment in a trade, from ‘“‘liberal’’ education, but scientists 
even in the most highly theoretical fields find that they must define 
their concepts operationally, and one may doubt whether education 
in the appreciation of the arts—not to mention creative work in 
them—can be separated from doing. May it not be that Professor 
Kaiser’s absolute presuppositions have led him to define the funda- 
mental disciplines, and the education that is concerned with them, 
so that this education is best suited for philosopher kings who will 
stay in their ivory towers? This is not at all what he intended. 

An Essay on Method is well written, it is concise and clear. 
Readers who share the author’s view that a definitive map can be 
drawn delineating the proper nature, boundaries, and subject 
matter of art, science, philosophy, and religion will find this a very 
satisfying book. 


A. G. RAMSPERGER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Logic of Inberty; Reflections and Rejoinders. MicHAEL 
Potany!. Chicago: University of Chicago Press [1951]. viii, 
206 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Polanyi, the author of this book of essays, is the Gifford 
lecturer for the year 1951-52. With the publication of his Gifford 
Lectures, a careful statement of the bases of his ‘‘philosophy of 
commitment’’ is promised. The present volume consists of essays 
written between 1941 and 1950 which explore in one way or an- 
other applications of this philosophy of commitment to the issues 
of freedom. 

The general thesis of Professor Polanyi appears to be that 
freedom in its various concrete forms and: expressions presupposes 
commitments to beliefs and values. These beliefs and values alone 
justify freedom ; they also serve to set the limits of liberty. A free 
society presupposes an orthodoxy of values, and the freedoms of 
that society are functionally dependent upon those values and are 
therefore limited by them. The basic values are logically prior 
to the freedoms. Freedom is, therefore, not an end but a means. 
Truth in the case of knowledge, for example, defines the limits 
of intellectual freedom even as it clothes intellectual liberty with 
power. The idea of unconditional intellectual liberty is self-con- 
tradictory. On the planes of economic and political thought and 
action, freedom is a social technique. This is especially true of 
private liberties. ‘‘Private liberty’’ as contrasted with ‘‘public 
liberty’? is of no great importance in itself; it is, indeed, com- 
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patible with tyranny, and it is not the foundation of a free society, 

A critical assessment of Professor Polanyi’s idea of commitment 
must wait for his more careful treatment to be published. It jg 
not too early to wonder, however, whether his ‘‘logic of liberty”? jg 
not half-hearted and incomplete. The functional meaning of free. 
dom and its character as instrumental to other values serves to 
illumine one aspect of its nature and, in specific contexts, may well 
limit its extent. But the logic thus applied to freedom would seem 
to hold with at least equal force for other ends and values that sit 
in judgment on the ways of freedom. They too must be judged 
and in the same way as is freedom. There is no evidence in the 
present book that Professor Polanyi carries through such a pro- 
cedure, and failure to carry through in this fashion easily converts 
a ‘‘logic of liberty’’ into an illogical tyranny of dogmatism. The 
alternative to scepticism need not be dogmatism. Difficult and ten- 
tative as it must be, there is the alternative of contextual criticism, 
It is to hoped that the author will escape the fallacy of the false 
alternative. 


Epwin N. GARLAN 
REED COLLEGE 


The Nature of Law. Tuomas E. Davirt, 8. J. St. Louis, Mo., and 
London: B. Herder Book Co., 1951. v, 274 pp. $4.00. 


Two views on the nature of law and obligation recur in the 
history of thought. One view sees law as deriving its obligatory 
character primarily from the objective nature of law itself con- 
sidered in relation to the ends which law serves. To will the end 
is to will the means. The other view holds law to be grounded 
primarily on force and authority, on an initial acceptance of a 
system and a commander. On the first view ‘‘oughtness’’ is an 
inherent element; on the second, the sanction of law lies not in 
‘*eonscience,’’ but in penalties. The theory of law of Hans Kelsen 
is a contemporary illustration of this second view. A system of law, 
for him, may be rational in the sense of serving valuable ends and 
much of its psychological and sociological suasion may be found 
here, but law does not lose its authority where it ceases to serve 
those ends; its rationality is accidental rather than essential to 
its lawfulness. 

Father Davitt’s book explores the development of the discus- 
sion of this basic issue in the outstanding contributors to this debate 
in the Catholic tradition from the 13th to the 17th century. The 
exploration of this issue, however, is made in terms of its connet- 
tions with the philosophical categories of Will and Intellect as they 
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are reflected in controversy concerning human nature and meta- 
physics. The intimate relationship of these issues, their common 
matrix, is illustrated rather than argued. 

The central arguments of six individuals on each side of the 
issue are presented. Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Thomas 
de Vio (Cajetan), Dominic Soto, Bartholomew Medina, and Robert 
Bellarmine are spokesmen for the primacy of the intellect in the 
concept of law, while Henry of Ghent, John Duns Scotus, William 
(Ockham, Gabriel Beal, Alphonse de Castro, and Francis Suarez 
develop the argument for the primacy of the will in the concept of 
law. The manner in which, in each tradition, the argument of each 
builds upon, modifies, or adds to the analysis of his predecessor is 
dearly detailed. 

Father Davitt finds himself fundamentally in agreement with 
the Thomistic view that ‘‘law is an act of the intellect.’’ ‘‘Laws 
oblige in conscience because they simply specify means that lead 
to an end that man by his very nature is obliged to work for. 
There are no indifferent acts in the concrete’’ (pp. 146-147). He 
holds, however, that the Thomistic doctrine waits for the spokesman | 
who will do for this position what Suarez was able to do for the 
Scotist. Father Davitt urges this as an important task of future 
philosophy. 

For those not skilled in the grammar and vocabulary that carry 
this general tradition of philosophic analysis, Father Davitt’s book 
will be of value in its historical dimension primarily. For this 
purpose it can be recommended. It has, however, an additional 
relevance in that the book illustrates not an abstract connection 
between the theory of law and philosophy, but a concrete unified 
matrix of discussion which fructifies both fields. 


Epwin N. GARLAN 
REED COLLEGE 
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der harmonia praestabilita. 8. Dresden: Het religieuze spirit. 
ualisme van Henri Bergson. P. G. J. Vredenduin: Grenzen 
van de formaliseerbaarheid.—Afl. 3, Maart 1953. E. W. Beth; 
Logique scolastique et logique mathématique. D. Loenen; 
Totalitarisme bij Plato? J. M. M. Aler: Goethe’s wetep. 
schapsbeofening. C. Schoonbrood: Félix Ravaisson : het Frange 
Spiritualisme als systeem en methode. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLoey. Vol. LXVI, No. 2 
April 1953. Especially: Z. G. Boring: The Réle of Theory in 
Experimental Psychology. 

Anatysis. Vol. 13, No. 4, March 1953. F. Waismann: Analytic. 
Synthetic, VI. Nelson Goodman: On Some Differences about 
Meaning.—No. 5, April 19538. Arthur Pap: Logic, Existence, 
and the Theory of Descriptions. J. H. Scobell Armstrong: 
Knowledge and Belief. Justus Hartnack: Remarks about Ex. 
perience. 

ArcHiv Fir Paiosopuie. 4/3, Juli 1952. Julius Ebbinghaus: 
Positivismus—Recht der Menschheit—Naturrecht—Staatsbiir. 
gerrecht. Aloys Miiller: Seinsethik und Wertethik. Helmut 
Kuhn: Heideggers ‘‘Holzwege.’’ Jiirgen von Kempski: Max 
Bense als Philosoph. Y. Bar-Hillel: Bolzano’s Propositional 
Logic. 

ARCHIVES DE PuHitosopHie. Vol. XVIII, Cahier II, 1952. B. 
Romeyer: La raison et la foi au service de la pensée: Kierke- 
gaard devant Augustin. J. Abelé: La physique moderne et la 
notion de substance. A. Hicheverry: La connaissance humaine 
et le sens de l’absolu. A. Marc: L’idée de vérité et le principe 
de raison. B. Romeyer: Ot va l’Etre et l’essence de M. Gilson! 

ARcHIvio pI Finosoria. 1953-I. EH. Castelli: Introduzione. T. W. 
Adorno: Ueber das gegenwartige Verhiltnis von Philosophie 
und Musik. Del presente rapporto tra Filosofia e Musica. J. 
Jankélévitch: De l’improvisation. G. Marcel: Irruption de la 
mélodie. R. Vlad: Demonicita e dodecafonia. G. C. Argan: 
Dell’idea di ‘‘primitivi’’ nella storia dell’arte. H. Sedlmayr: 
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nomia’’? A. Galvano: Storicita e significato dell’arte ‘‘as- 
tratta.”’ E. Guidubaldi: La ‘‘partiticita’’ dell’arte. 

CUADERNOS DE Fimosorfa. Fasc. V. Buenos Aires: Imprenta de 
la Universidad, 1951. Ugo Spirito: Impersonalidad del Arte. 
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postkantiana. Ernesto Grassi: Naturaleza e Historia. Miguel 
Angel Virasoro: El Problema Originario. 

Dogenes. A Quarterly Publication of The International Council 
for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. Editor: Roger Cail- 
lois, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e, France. The Anglo-Ameri- 
ean edition is published for The International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies by Intercultural Publica- 
tions, Inc., 655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. Contents 
of No. 1: Emile Benveniste: Animal Communication and Hu- 
man Language. C. M. Bowra: Poetry in Europe, 1900-1950. 
Karl Jaspers: Freedom and Authority. Gilbert Murray: Les- 
sons from History. Jean Piaget: Genetic Psychology and 
Epistemology. Alf Sommerfelt: Recent Trends in General 
Linguistics. John U. Nef: In Quest of Man. R. D. Gillie: 
Discoveries and Disputations. Book Reviews. 

Izs ErupEs PHIosoPHiQuES. Nouvelle Série, Septiéme Année, 
N° 1-2, Janvier-Juin 1952. G. Berger: La Philosophia de John 
Dewey. H. Schneider: La pensée philosophique en France et 
aux Etats-Unis. R. W. Sellars: Le spiritualisme de Louis 
Lavelle et de René Le Senne. V. J. McGill: Observations sur 
quelques théories sociologiques et historiques. Ch. Hartshorne: 
La philosophie de la religion aux Etats-Unis. D. Robinson: 
La théologie non-classique de Charles Hartshorne. G. Lantert- 
Laura: Philosophie analytique de l’histoire et phénoménologie 
de l’historique. R. McKeon: Philosophie et culture. B. Mirk- . 
ine-Guetzevitch: Quelques remarques sur les déclarations des 
droits américaines et francaises. M. A. Wenger: Notes bréves 
sur la psychologie contemporaine aux Etats-Unis. A. M. Rose: 
Quelques développements récents de la sociologie américaine. 

Fuosoria. Anno IV, Fase. I, Gennaio 1953. Giuseppe Capo- 
grasst: Suicidio e preghiera. Augusto Guzzo: Il pensiero e 
l’opera di Benedetto Croce. Nynfa Bosco: Scetticismo e fede 
animale nel pensiero di Giorgio Santayana. Lwigi Pareyson: 
Formazione dell’opera d’arte. Romano Amerio: L’Epicureismo 
e gli déi. Francesco Barone: II fisicalismo e la polemica sui 
protocolli. Michele Petrone: Ultima visita a Santayana.— 
Fase. II, Aprile 1953. Norberto Bobbio, Nicola Abbagnano, 
Augusto Guzzo: Compiti della filosofia. Luigi Pareyson: Stile, 
materia e contenuto nell’arte. Romano Amerio: L’Epicureismo 
e il bene. Augusto Guzzo: Quattrocento. Armando Plebe: 
Bertrando Spaventa a Torino. 
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México. Leopoldo Zea: Medio siglo de filosofia en México— 
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Antonio Gémez Robledo: Introduccién a la ética aristotélica 
José Gaos: De paso por el historicismo y existencialismo, Edy. 
ardo Nicol: Didlogo de filosofia entre el autor y el critico, 
Agustin Ydéiez: Los moralistas franceses. Joaquin Macgregor: 
Dos precursores del existencialismo: Kierkegaard y Unamuno, 
José Romano Mujioz: El existencialismo a la luz del buen 
sentido filoséfico. Benjamin Aybar: Hacia una gnoseologia de 
la totalidad. Oswaldo Robles: La psique y el compuesto 
humano. 
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IV, Ott-Dic. 1952. Luigi Scaravelli: Gli incongruenti e la genesi 
dello spazio kantiano. Carmelo Lacorte: L’odierno Corpus 
Aristotelicum é post-aristotelico. Tullio Gregory: L’idea della 
natura nella scuola di Chartres. Ettore Centineo: La metatfisica 
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Gen.—Mar. 1953. Ugo Spirito: La paura della liberta. Natale 
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negli scritti anteriori al De immortalitate animae. Armando 
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